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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


a ag W. HUNT, D.D., Massachusetts, President. FRED P. HAGGARD, D.D., Home Sec’y. 
W. se D.D., Oregon, Ist Vice-President. . H. FRANKLIN, D.D., Foreign Sec’y. 
Rev, JB MITH, Iowa, 2nd Vice-President. ILLIAM B. LIPPHARD, Assistant Sec’y. 
. J OREN Utah, 3rd ead 58 ERNEST S. BUTLER, Treasurer. 
GE - HUNTINGTON, Asst. and Rec. Secretary. 
District Secretaries 

NEW YORK — Rev. Artuur L. SNELL, SOUTHEASTERN — Rev. Frank S. Dossins, 

23 East 26th Street, New York. 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Joint District Secretaries 
Home, Foreign and Publication Societies 


NEW ENGLAND — Rev. P. H. J. Lerrico, M.D., MICHIGAN Set District) — Rev. E. M. Lake, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. Lansing, 

NEBRASKA (Special District) — Witson Mitts, D.D., WISCONSIN (Special District) — Rev. H. R. MacMituian, 
Omaha Nat’l Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SPECIAL SEC’Y — A. W. Antuony, D.D., IOWA — Rev. S. E. Witcox, Des Moines, Ia. 


Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Home and Foreign Societies 


KANAWHA — Joun S. Stump, D.D., SUPERIOR — Frank Peterson, D.D., 
1705 Seventeenth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 407 Evanston Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
OHIO and INDIANA — Rev. Cuas. E. Stanton, SOUTHWESTERN —G. W. Cassipy, D.D., Wichita, Kan. 
Granville, Ohio. NORTH PACIFIC—A. M. Petry, = Portland, Ore. 
LAKE — J. Y. Arrcutson, D.D SOUTH PACIFIC— A. W. Riper, D.I 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Til. 622 Baker-Detwiler Bldg., Los Fs Cal. 


MISSOURI (Special District) — H. E. Truex, D.D., Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
F. C. NICKELS, Minnesota, President. H. L. MOREHOUSE, D.D., LL.D., N.Y., Cor. Sec’y. 
WILLIAM McCLAVE, Pennsylvania, Ist Vice-President. C. L. WHITE, D.D., New York, Assoc. Cor. Sec’y. 
F. B. BACHELOR, D.D., Mich., 2d Vice-President. 1G: BARNES, D. D., New York, Field Sec’y. 
R. O. WILLIAMS, Nebraska, 3d Vice-President. FRANK T. MOULTON, New York, Treasurer. 
Rev. A. M. BAILEY. INDIANA, Rec. Secretary. 


General Superintendents 


MIDLAND DIVISION — Bruce Kinney, D.D., ae ee Rev. G. A. Scuutte, 
716 Buchanan St., Topeka, Kan. So. Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 
PACIFIC COAST — C. A. Wooppy, D.D., D. D 5 a D.D., Special Agent Church Edifice Dept., 
°308 Y. M. C. A. Building, Portland, Ore. Omaha, Neb. 
District Secretaries 
NEW YORK — Rev. F. H. Divine, SOUTHEASTERN — Rev. W. G. Russe tt, 
23 E. 26th St., New York City. 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


J. WHITCOMB BROUGHER, D.D., Calif., President. A. J. ROWLAND, D.D., LL.D., Secretary. 
eg W. at ee LL.D., Mich., Ist Vice-President. HOWARD WAYNE SMITH, D.D., Asst. Secretary. 
B. RILEY, D.D., Minnesota, 2nd Vice-President. GUY C. LAMSON, D.D., Miss’ y and Bible Secretary. 
REV, BERGEN D. STELLE, Recording Secretary. H. S. HOPPER, Treasurer. 
District Secretaries 
NEW YORK — W. W. Pratt, D.D., 23 E. 26th St. WESTERN — Rev. Joe P. Jacoss, 
MIDDLE — Rev. S. G. Nem, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila. 627 W. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
MIDDLE WEST — T. L. Ketan, D.D., PACIFIC COAST — Rev. Geo. L. Wuire, Supt. 
107 So. Wobesk Ave., Chicago 623 Baker-Detwiler pie Los Angeles, Cal. 


W ORK FOR NEGROES—S. N. Vass, D.D., Raleigh, N. 





Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
2969 VERNON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


. CROUSE, President Emeritus. MRS. T. S. TOMPKINS, Pasadena, 3d Vice-Pres. 
. LESTER, Chicago, President. MRS. CHAS. N. WILKINSON, Colo., Rec. Sec’y 
. COLEMAN, Boston, Ist Vice-President. MRS. KATHERINE S. WESTFALL, ‘Cain Cee, Sec’y. 
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MRS. . CRANDALL, Minneapolis, 2d Vice-President. MRS. E. C. MARSHALL, Chicago, Treasurer. 
District Secretaries 
NEW ENGLAND — Miss May Huston, MIDDLE WEST — Miss Ina Suaw, 
Ford Building, Boston. 1214 E. 6th Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
MIDDLE STATES — Mrs. Reusen Maruzspen, PACIFIC COAST — Miss Carrie O. MILLsPAuGH, 
4114 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 308 Y. M. C. A. Building, Portland, Ore. 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 450 E 30TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MRS. W. A. MONTGOMERY, New York, President. MISS ALICE E. STEDMAN, Boston, Treasurer. 
MRS. H. W. PEABODY, Mass., Vice-Pres. Foreign Dept. MRS. H. G. SAFFORD, Mass. ., Sec’y Foreign Dept. 
MRS. ANDREW MacLEISH, Illinois, Vice-President MISS N. G. PRESCOTT, Mass., Sec’y Foreign Dept. 
Home Administration Dept. be 4 ELL PA dD. MacLAURIN, Illinois, Field Secretary. 
MRS. T. E. ADAMS, Ohio, Rec. Sec’y. MISS FRANCES K. BURR, Illinois, Publisher. 





DEPARTMENT OF Missionary Epucation — J. M. Moore, D.D., Secretary, 23 E. 26th Street, New York. 
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STILL ANOTHER OBJECTIVE 


BY CHARLES L. WHITE, D.D. 











We heartily endorse the several great objectives 
adopted by the Northern Baptist Convention. They 
are a splendid challenge to our faith and to our 
courage. There is one more that we would like to see 
added to the list of goals to be reached. It is this: 
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Let the denomination double in five years the 
number of those who subscribe to Missions and 
to the denominational journals. One sure way to 
achieve the spiritual ends we desire is to increase 
the number of our church members who have before 
them each week the great subjects that thrill and en- 
thrall the readers of our Baptist papers. 

It is certain that the debts of the missionary so- 
cieties would not have been raised if it had not been 
for the constant cooperation of the denominational 
journals. We can hardly overstate their value as 
agents in reaching all the other splendid objectives 
about which we shall be hearing so much during the 
next five years. 
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2 CENTs. pERs, making them payable to Missions. OS 
@) In Crus oF Five or More, Firty Cents To If local check is sent, add 10c for collection. (i 

Hl Ministers, Firty Cents. Foreicn Post- Coin and stamps are undesirable and are at 6 
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FIVE GREAT OBJECTIVES 


This was the Significant Action Taken at the 


Los Angeles Convention 





A FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 


1. A million additions to our churches by Baptism. 


2. A missionary force of 5,000 men and women in America and the non- 
Christian world. 


3. Two million dollars of endowment for the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. 


4. Six million dollars for educational endowment and equipment at home 
and abroad. 


5. An annual income of $6,000,000 for missions and benevolence. 


The methods recommended for the accomplishment of this high aim are: 
1. A persistent, pervasive evangelism — personal, pastoral and vocational. 


2. The systematic and proportionate giving of not less than one-tenth of the 
income, with larger giving by those of large resources. 


3. The annual every-member canvass for weekly giving and spiritual 
efficiency. 

4. An increasing emphasis on education — biblical, missionary and scholastic. 

5. The development of every church in social sérvice. 

6. Prevailing prayer — personal, public and social. 











What will be the Denomination’s Response 


to this Challenge ? 


And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Wherefore criest thou unto Me ? 
Speak unto the children of Israel 
Chat they go forward 


Be. 





(Exodus 14:15) 

















SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AND OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


“‘!T IS BETTER TO GIVE JUSTICE THAN TO DEMAND RIGHTS” 
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MISSIONS MUSsions, in this combined number for July and 
August, is devoted almost wholly to the report of 
the Northern Baptist Convention in Los Angeles, which 
includes the annual meetings of the great Baptist Mis- 
sionary Societies, summaries of the annual reports of the 
Societies disclosing the extent and nature of their work 
and problems, and a description of the pilgrimage across 
the continent, with some of its lessons. It is a num- 
ber that should prove interesting and greatly profitable. 
The reader who ‘‘ reads, marks and inwardly digests ” 
its contents will have a new vision of the dignity, scope 
: { and immeasurable importance of the missionary enter- 
prise, and will also gain some new idea of the Baptist place, opportunity 
and responsibility in this work of world evangelization. 
@ Therefore it is to the presentation of the greatest subjects that can 
occupy the human attention that we invite you in these pages. For once, 
picture illustration must give way in a measure to pressure of reading 
matter that could not wait, while as it is, much of value has to be omitted, 
and can be promised for September. There will be after-reflections and 
notebook reminders and travel jottings, and all that comes in the wake 
of memorable days and scenes. There is an accumulation, too, of bright 
and valuable articles from all quarters of our world field. 
@ The outstanding fact of the Convention was the insistent demand that 
the foreign mission work go forward without retrenchment. If the 
Convention delegates rightly represented the sentiment of the churches 
that sent them, it will mean much for the denomination and the cause 
of missions everywhere, because it is the spirit of faith that intends to 
produce works; a sentiment, but a sentiment based upon the deep con- 
sciousness and conviction of men and women who have caught a vision 
of the world’s.need and of the Christ’s commission to meet it on the 
level of His own self-sacrifice. 
@ The corollary of this Convention vote for advance is the spread among 
our people of news of the unparalleled missionary openings and needs, 
and the inoculation of the thousands of church members who have not 
yet caught the missionary contagion. This is the old and new problem. 
There would be no lack if only every Baptist had a rightful share in the 
praying and planning and giving. One way to solve \this problem is by 
getting ‘‘ MISSIONS” and a denominational paper into every Baptist 
family. A hundred thousand subscribers for ‘‘ MISSIONS” would 
relieve the Foreign Society of any need of special effort to raise the 
additional $100,000 added to its budget by the Convention, and would 
also make it certain that none of the Societies would have any debt 
next year. Let us try for it! 
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The Transcontinental Trip 
BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Ten Thousand Miles of Home Missions — Salt Lake City — 


Visiting Missions — Redlands and Riverside — San Diego and 
its Fair— Baptist Day in San Francisco —— Commencement 


EN thousand miles of 
home missions! That ex- 
presses in a sentence the 
Transcontinental Trip. At 
first it was the problem of 
the foreign-speaking 
peoples in the great cities, 
as we left Boston and 
touched New York, Buf- 
falo, and Chicago, making 
the first stop at the in- 
land metropolis by the 
lake. Then it was the 
rural problem, as we sped 
across the prairies and the vast expanses 
of table land and arid waste toward the 
Rockies. After Denver and Colorado 
Springs and the wonder ride through the 
Royal Gorge, it was pioneer missions in 
one phase or another until we tarried in 
the capital of Mormondom, where it is a 
grapple between the forces of a false reli- 
gion and those of the true. Salt Lake 
City is missionary ground of a peculiar 
kind, and needs all the Christian strength 
and reinforcement that can be given by 
the evangelical denominations. On be- 
yond, across Utah and Nevada and into 
Southern California, it was the frontier 
call, with long sweeps and sparse settlement 





at McMinnville— A Washout, and the Long Home Run 








that made the isolation and loneliness of the 
work of the home missionary pastor and 
evangelist stand out in new light and 
startling reality. Now the need and use- 
fulness of the pastor-at-large became clear, 
and the demand for wise leadership and 
cooperative planning to provide the desti- 
tute places with religious opportunities 
rose into the imperative. By the time we 
had reached Los Angeles, in the smiling 
land of fruit and flowers and _ irrigated 
plenty, we were appalled at what must 
be accomplished if America is to become 
and to be kept Christian in any true and 
comprehensive sense. 

Convention week crowded out all else 
during its stressful continuance, and 
then the home mission journey began 
again. Soon it led to the dwelling place 
of the Indians, the native Americans, in 
the San Joaquin Valley, where the trans- 
formed faces and lives witnessed incon- 
testably to the saving power of the Gospel. 
At San Francisco it was once more the 
city problem, which many regard as the 
most serious we have to deal with today 
in our country. Be that as it may, there 
can be no rest for the forces of righteous- 
ness if they are to win; and in the city of 
steep hills by the Golden Gate the churches, 



































especially our Baptist churches, have to 
fight hard for every point of vantage. 
The land of outdoor living is not naturally 
a favorable land for indoor church-going, 
and means harder work for pastor and 
preacher. 

Along the wonderful Shasta route, then 
on through Oregon and Washington and 






















EX-PRESIDENT AND MRS. HENRY BOND AT 
BALANCE ROCK, GARDEN OF THE GODS 
MANITOU, COLORADO 


Montana, it was again mostly the frontier 
phases that attracted attention. Place 
after place showed the ubiquitous pool- 
room and saloon but no church or hall for 
worship; then hamlets came into view 
with two or more meeting houses. Once 
more the vast plains revealed the qualities 
required in a home missionary who conse- 
crates his scantily supported life to minis- 
try among these scattered people. Imagi- 
nation accompanied the preacher and 
the colporter on their long winter journeys 
in blizzard weather, and in the not less 
trying summer tours when the sandstorms 
blow and the farmers are too busy in the 
fields to stop for visiting. The Home Mis- 
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sion Society could not compass the destitu- 
tion if it had ten times its resources. And 
we now saw vast territory without any 
religious privileges, the unchurched appeal 
for help. Then back to the great cities 
and their multitudes of unevangelized. 
On the Pacific Coast we had touched the 
Orient, and seen home missions reaching 
out to China and Japan and Mexico and 
Russia through their people on our shores. 
In Montana we had come in close contact 
again with the Red man and seen how 
responsive he is to genuine Christianity. 
Over the mountains and through the 
valleys and across the uplands and prairies 
we had seen life in the open and felt the 
invigoration of wide spaces. And when we 
reached the New England capital and felt 
again the pressure of its life, we knew 
we had been taught an unforgetable 
home mission lesson. Often we had read 
the sentence, on signs and folders, “ See 
America first!” And the result of this 
new and widely extended seeing was the 
deepened conviction that we must not 
only see but save America — not first in 
order to precedence, but in order to do our 
part to save the world. And so this trip 
will abide in memory as ten thousand miles 
Of home missions! 


IN SALT LAKE CITY 


On the way westward there were short. 
stops at Denver and Colorado Springs, 
with visit to the Garden of the Gods, but 
our first real objective was Salt Lake 
City, and we gave up the companionship of 
the Baptist trains for the sake of having 
time to see something of the work in Utah 
and spending the Sunday in the Mormon 
capital, so as to attend the dedication 
services of Immanuel Church throughout 
the day. This was an important event in 
our denominational history in Utah. It 
was also a privilege to join in the service 
on Friday evening, closing the day of 
gracious welcome extended by the Baptist 
women of Salt Lake City to the representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society, who carried out a most attractive 
program, in which many leaders had part. 
There was brightness and sparkle from 
beginning to end, and Missions came in 
for generous notice. If others will make 
as much of a feature of this as these women 
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do, we shall soon have a great advance in 
the subscription list. Mrs. Harriet Newell 
Jones led off with her clever verses on the 
magazine, printed in the June issue, and 
got the audience to singing the refrain, 
* Missions, our Missions,” with enthusi- 
asm. Such leadership makes things go. 
Miss MacLaurin certainly never made a 
better address than on this occasion. 

The dedication services will be described 
on another page, but here it is in place to 
say that from sources outside of the de- 
nomination came high praise of the work 
which Dr. L. S. Bowerman has done and 
is doing in Salt Lake City. He is recog- 
nized as a Christian leader of force, and 
a friend said that in the unfortunate con- 
ditions at the State University, which 
resulted from the dismissal of five of the 
best teachers and the resignation of many 
others out of sympathy for their confreres 
and unwillingness to stay where such things 
could take place, Dr. Bowerman had 
made the most telling presentation of the 
case for the faculty at the great mass 
meeting of citizens held in protest against 
the action of the regents. By standing at 
his post and fearlessly proclaiming the 
truth the pastor of Immanuel has won a 
strong position, and in his new church 
edifice can carry forward a larger work. 
It was a pleasure to be in his home, as 
well as in the new church, which is an 
object of pride to the city and to the Bap- 
tists alike. ; 

Mormonism can teach us some things. 
One of them is the adept way she puts out 
her grappling irons to catch strangers. 
There is not only a special Sunday after- 
noon service arranged for visitors, but the 
superb organ is played by a master at 
certain hours every day. One cannot get 
into or out of the city without having 
invitation to visit the Mormon buildings 
and grounds, and to attend some service 
orentertainment. ‘The courtesies extended 
to visitors are pronounced. The guides 
who take tourists through the various 
buildings, with the exception of the 
Temple— which, it is explained, is a 
sacred edifice and therefore could not be 
opened to any but the elect — are carefully 
taught what to say, and to one unfamiliar 
with the doctrines of the Mormon Church 
the story is well calculated to impress and 
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mislead. Only things favorable are re- 
cited. The chance to ask questions, 
which is freely offered, carries a presump- 
tion of fairness and candor, but seldom 
does a visitor take advantage of hospital- 
ity by putting hard questions, since that 
would seem ungracious. We met Mrs. 
Coleman on her way out as we were going 
in, and she said she had been having two 
hours’ education in Mormonism. We 
had less than that but sufficient. The 
point that struck us most was the pains 
taken to capture the attention and ap- 
proval of all who could be drawn within 
the circle of influence. Well educated and 
attractive young Mormon women volun- 
teer for guide service, and one could be 
sure that these people were not only intel- 
ligent but thoroughly familiar with the 
Bible. Why is it not legitimate to make 
one’s religion attractive? And why should 
we not do vastly more than we do to press 
our true religion upon the attention of the 
world at large? Those were two questions 
that Salt Lake City experiences put into 
my note book. It is not enough to have 
the truth, we must let people know what 
we have and make them want it also. 

Mormonism is a pervasive atmosphere, 
and we could somewhat appreciate the 
relief of our friends who live in it all the 
time when they escaped for a while and 
breathed the freedom of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Salt Lake City has many features 
of attraction, while its canons are simply 
fascinating; and the whole valley, made 
fertile and prosperous and indeed livable 
by irrigation, is a proof of man’s conquest 
over nature. This was vividly impressed 
upon us also at Denver, which owes every- 
thing green in it to artificial watering; and 
what a garden-spot it is! 

It would be difficult to find a more 
interesting ride than that from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles by the route we took 
through the sage brush and sand hills and 
broad’ wastes and mountain ranges of 
Utah and Nevada, leading at last through 
interminable defiles into Southern Cali- 
fornia and the semi-tropical verdure and 
scenes. Along the way the absence of 
animal life was marked enough to be noted, 
and the extent of unoccupied land was 
almost awesome. This was the last 
stretch of varied scenery and experience 
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FIRST MEXICAN BAPTIST CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 


before reaching the Convention city. 
Glad enough we were to leave the cars 
for a time and come back to a certain 
routine of living, especially as to eating 
and sleeping. ‘“ Diners” were gladly 
exchanged even for the popular cafe- 
terias, and it was a luxury to leave the 
“sleepers”? which murder sleep for a 
comfortable bed and a quiet room, both 
of which we found within easy walking 
distance from the Baptist Temple. 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


As for Los Angeles, it was even more 
lively than we had expected, and not 


less attractive. Its growth has been a 
marvel. A friend sorrowfully pointed 
out some lots in the suburbs that had been 
offered to him for $100 twelve years ago, 
that could not be bought now for $12,000; 
but he added, still more sorrowfully, “I 
did not have the $100 then to spare.” 
We have only one fault to find with the 
city, and that is that after spending ten 
days in it and listening carefully to the 
inhabitants thereof, the educated and 
cultured, we have no more idea what the 
best, not to say correct, pronunciation of 
its name is now than before setting foot 
in it. Some said Los Ongeles, with hard 
‘*9” and accent strong on the An-, and 
Los like “lot ”; others said Angeles with 
a soft “g,” and still others made it Onje- 
lees. What was a poor foreigner to do? 
Will Dr. Brougher please give his pronun- 
ciation and his authority for it, and set 


many minds at rest. But what’s in a 
name? We shall none of us forget Los 
Angeles (soft “g” preferred?) or Long 
Beach or the Temple or the kind hearted 
people who seemed never so happy as 
when they could do something for you. 
Courtesy was characteristic, even on the 
trolley cars. 


A MISSIONARY VISIT 


Sunday morning we rose early and went 
out to the Sunday school session at the 
Mexican Mission in the south end of the 
city, one of those under the general super- 
vision of the Troyers. The Mexican 
Baptist Church at this point is happy'over 
its new home, which we picture here, and 
over its general prosperity. There are 
about 50 members, and 150 enrolled in the 
Sunday school. The pastor is a native 
Mexican, a devoted worker of intelligence 
and pleasing personality. The teacher of 
the Bible class knows the Bible thoroughly, 
and is able to meet all objectors with the 
Word. Into every part of the work Mr. 
and Mrs. Troyer inject their enthusiasm 
and faith. A greater general than Mrs. 
Troyer, in her management of workers 
and people, it would be hard to find. She 
is a born leader, and engaged now in a field 
affording her ample opportunities for far- 
reaching service. 

Mrs. Lester, Mrs. Westfall and other 
representatives of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, had improved the op- 
portunity to visit the fields in which they 
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have workers, and brief remarks were made 
and interpreted by a number of the visi- 
tors. There was an interesting company of 
men, women and children, and several 
young men of more than ordinary ability. 
At the service which followed, the sermon 
was by Superintendent Brewer of the Home 
Mission Society, now necessarily absent 
from his post in Mexico City. 

Catching a jitney, five cents paid for a 
swift ride back to the Temple, which was 
reached in time to hear the Convention 
sermon by Dr. Jones — a discourse worthy 
of him and the Convention, delivered to a 
remarkable audience. The pulpits of the 
city were largely filled by the Baptist 
delegates, yet the Temple was thronged. 
The papers reported that the visiting 
preachers spoke to over 30,000 people on 
that day. 

But we are not now reporting the Con- 
vention, merely noting incidents of our 
trip. On the Monday afternoon when 
there was no Convention session and the 
greater portion of the delegates went to 
Pasadena or Catalina Island or the Beach, 
we were taken on a delightful automobile 
ride by Rev. C. C. Pierce and his wife, 
old friends who have been in Los Angeles 
many years. Now we saw the miles of 
streets of attractive homes, with stately 
mansions and fascinating bungalows; and 
then out to beautiful Beverly and into the 
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canons, as though there were no city 
within a thousand miles. There is room 
enough to spread, and when the citizen 
tells you that within a quarter century 
the city will have a population of two mil- 
lion or more, you have little disposition 
to question it. 

Of course we went to Pasadena, and rode 
through Millionaire’s Row, and saw the 
wondrous gardens and orchards and 
beautiful homes, and did not wonder at 
the love of its people for it or at anything 
they may say about it. We know that 
we have a fine Baptist Church there, with 
a devoted pastor in Dr. Cummings, who 
went out from Lowell, much to the regret 
of the First Church. How the Cali- 
fornians have coveted the best gifts! 
There is Dr. Francis, who has won golden 
opinions at the First Church in Los 
Angeles; Dr. Geistweit at San Diego, 
one of the strongest churches in the State; 
Rev. F. B. Matthews of Redlands, who 
went from Newton—that is a sample. 


REDLANDS AND RIVERSIDE 


The day after the Convention a great 
trainload of Baptists went to Red- 
lands and Riverside, a day’s excursion. 
We passed through an exceptional sand- 
storm, with which nature honored us, but 
all was fair and sunny when we reached 
Redlands and were taken first for an 
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automobile ride to the hill summit which 
the Smileys have beautified and improved 
as they have Lake Mohonk; then to the 
campus of Redlands University, the Bap- 
tist institution which it is hoped will 
become a center of learning for our young 
people in Southern California. It is the 
only one we have in that great territory. 
The two chief buildings erected are worthy 
of a large project, the faculty and students 
have approved themselves to the Educa- 
tion Board, the campus with the snow- 
capped mountain range fronting it is unsur- 
passed for beauty, and all that is needed 
is endowment which ought to come. The 
devotion of the faculty, with President 
Duke as its new head, should be rewarded, 
and some rich Baptist who wishes to build 
a worthy memorial might well visit Red- 
lands and look over the plant, hear the 
student octette sing, sense the spirit of the 
institution, note the promise and the need, 
and then put a million where it will tell on 
the youth of the State for ages to come. 
The Baptist ladies of Redlands furnished 
lunch under the trees for over 400 people, 
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when only about half that number had 
been expected, and did it without shortage 











GIRLS’ DORMITORY IN REDLANDS 


if not without overwork. And so gracious 
they were about it, too. Pastor Mathews 
has a fine church and a parsonage next door 
as inviting as himself and his wife. He 
deserves to be happy, and is, and the 
University has a pastor who knows how to 
win students and help them. 

It was somewhat late when we reached 
Riverside, but the welcome there was such 
as to cause weariness to be forgotten. 
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SUPERB SNOW-CAPPED MOUNTAIN VIEW FROM REDLANDS CAMPUS 
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THE UNIQUE GLENWOOD 


The ladies were at the station to greet 
us with fruit and flowers. Automobiles 
took us for a drive through the principal 
streets, and then landed us at the wonderful 
Mission Inn, which has no counterpart. 
Imagine the largest and finest of the old 
Spanish Missions, with its rich architec- 
tural effects, its cloisters and courts, chapel, 
halls, refectory, arched corridors, vaults 
and dungeons, wine cellars and dormi- 
tories, turned into a modern hotel, with 
every improvement and device to charm, 
and you can perhaps get some idea of this 
remarkable hostelry, which was thrown 
open to our inspection, while the organist 
played appropriate music on the great 
organ in the chapel, which serves also as 
parlor and lounging room. This Inn is 
the chief sight of Riverside, which is a 
city of homes, flowers and orange groves. 

When we reached the special train, it 
was to discover that those hospitable ladies 
had gone through the eight or nine coaches 
and placed two exquisite bouquets on each 
seat, so that every visitor had one. This 
was what we had read of, now we ex- 
perienced it, and as the train pulled out 
there was a shout of appreciation which 
we hope was loud enough for the thoughtful 
hostesses to hear. A trainful of roses 
perfumed the air all the way to Los Angeles, 
and this gave the finishing touch to a 
great day. 


MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE 


SAN DIEGO AND ITS FAIR 


After the strain of Convention Week, it 
was good to start for San Diego for a bit 
of rest. The ride is a fine one, part of it 


along the Pacific shore, part through the 
foothills and sand dunes, all picturesque, 
and terminating in the lovely harbor that 


makes San Diego a point of note. We had 
time before dark to walk through the main 
parts of the business town, not missing the 
Baptist White Temple which is con- 
spicuous and finely located, and deciding 
that of all the cities we had seen this was 
one of the cleanest, most attractive, and 
most beautifully located. From the roof 
garden of our hotel a wonderful panorama 
spread out before us— mountains, bay, 
high promontory of Point Lomas on which 
Theosophy has erected its American home, 
and over the hills in the opposite direction 
the Exposition. 

Saturday was devoted to this gem of 
expositions. Comparisons would be out 
of place. This is no rival in size and design 
and extent of display to the San Francisco 
Exposition. It is no depreciation of the 
latter to say that the San Diego Fair 
is fascinatingly beautiful. It is small 
enough to be grasped, and the unity of its 
Mission architecture, with the blending of 
the exquisite Moorish; the art with which 
all has been arranged so that man’s work 
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4436. Patio in Science and Education Building, 
' Panama-California Exposition, San Diego, Cal. 1915. 


ONE OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 


and nature’s fit perfectly together; the 
novel display of processes; the setting in 
what will become a permanent park, all 
make this unique among expositions, a 
thing of beauty and a joy to remember. 


It was with honesty that we could say this 
to Dr. Geistweit’s great congregation the 


next morning, in response to his kind 
invitation to give a prelude to his Decora- 
tion Day sermon on American Ideals —a 
noble sermon listened to with intentness 
broken every now and then with applause 
—a custom in California that at first 
surprises a stranger. We could con- 
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4553. The White Temple of the First Baptist Church, 
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BAPTIST DAY AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION, MR. LYNCH IN HIGH HAT IN FRONT 
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gratulate them not only upon such~-an 
Exposition and city, but -upon such a 
church, such a pastor (how they applauded 
that!) and such a missionary leader and 
devoted people. There was a Grand 
Army Post of more than a hundred present 
in celebration of Memorial Day. It was 
a congregation to inspire the preacher to 
his best, and that is saying much. The 
church is an efficient body, splendidly 
equipped for leadership, with a large 
Sunday school and church membership. 

It was with regret that we left lovely 
San Diego, but June Ist had been fixed as 
Baptist Day in San Francisco, which is a 
day and night away from San Diego, if 
you are going by the Coast Line and do 
not wish to miss some of the finest scenery 
and most remarkable railroad engineering 
feats of the entire trip. 


BAPTIST DAY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


It was perfect California weather, cool 
and bright. Dr. George E. Burlingame, 
pastor of the First Church, had done 
everything in his power to get a large body 
of delegates, presenting the matter again 
and again at the Convention, and working 
with Rev. J. Robert Newton Lynch, head 
of the California Publicity bureau, in 
securing recognition of unusual character 
from the Exposition authorities. There 
was much congratulation when it was 
found that at the hour fixed, 10 o’clock, a 
great company. was gathering at the Main 


Entrance to the Fair Grounds. According 
to program, a procession formed with 
Dr. Morehouse and Mr. Lynch at the 
front, and headed by the chief band of the 
Exposition made way to the California 
Building, where special exercises were held 
in the great assembly hall. Quick note 
had to be made in passing of the extent 
and noble outlines of the buildings, the 
rich harmonies of color, the diversified 
courts, the playing fountains, and the 
exceeding variety in unity. In beauty and 
perfection of detail the California Building, 
Old Mission in style, was second to none, 
and in the richly decorated hall we might 
easily believe ourselves transferred to the 
Old World. 

A thousand strong and more we were, 
and the picture shows such portion of 
the company as were ready when the 
photographer was; while the background 
of the panoramic view gives some idea of 
the buildings. The morning program was 
full of interest. A representative of the 
Exposition Commissioners voiced their 
welcome, stating that this was the first 
official recognition given to any denomi- 
nation of Christians. In view of the 
educational purpose of the Exposition 
and the relation of the Baptists to civil 
and religious liberty, the authorities had 
officially designated June 1 as Baptist 
Day, had prepared a commemorative 
medal and would preserve the address of 
the day in the permanent records. After 
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ROW CENTER, DRS. MOREHOUSE AND CRANDALL AT THE RIGHT: SCENE NEAR MAIN ENTRANCE 


hearty words as to the gratification of the 
Exposition in receiving guests of such high 
character, he presented the medal to Dr. 
Morehouse, as the most distinguished 
representative of the denomination. After 
the continued applause, Dr. Morehouse 
made one of his happiest speeches, con- 
densing into a few minutes a keen analysis 
of the significance of the Exposition and 
the occasion, setting forth the Baptist 
position in citizenship, and describing 
with discernment the unity in diversity 
which made the Exposition a color poem 
and an education. Then Dr. L. A. 
Crandall was introduced to make the 
address on “ The Contribution of Baptists 
to American Progress,” and we had reason 
to be proud of him as well as of the fathers 
who dared and suffered for freedom of 
conscience. Dr. Crandall was at his best, 
as without boasting or overworking of 
adjectives he pictured concisely and ac- 
curately those priceless principles of free 
souls in a free state which are our distinct 
contribution. When he closed, the fine 
band led in the national hymn, and for the 
first time in that hall the words of 
“America,” written by a Baptist, were 
sung with full heart and voice. It was a 
worthy service, admirably carried out. 
This was not all, for Chaplain Geo. 
E. T. Stevenson had arranged a launch 
trip to the famous “ Oregon” for all who 
wished to inspect the battleship; Rev. 
Sumner R,. Vinton gave one of his illus- 


. in the thoroughly equipped home of the 





trated missionary lectures in the Educa- 
tion Building; and at 3 o’clock there was a 
conference at Festival Hall, with brief 
addresses by Secretary White and Superin- 
tendent Brink of the Home Mission 
Society, Editor Gray of the Standard, 
and others, under the leadership of Dr. 
Wooddy. And as if this did not make a full 
day, there was the mass meeting in the 
First Baptist Church in the evening, with 
reception by the church ladies following; 
this being the most important meeting of 
all to the San Francisco Baptists. 


AT THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


It was a packed program without doubt. 
The President of the State Convention, 
Mr. H. E. Wilkinson, a business man of 
Fresno, was in the chair. The speakers 
included Dr. Wooddy, Rev. L. J. Sawyer, 
pastor of Hamilton Square Church, who 
spoke for all the San Francisco pastors and 
churches, Dr. Morehouse, Mrs. MacLeish, 
Mrs. Lester, President F. C. Nickels, of 
the Home Mission Society, the editors of 
the Standard and of Missions, and the 
field representative of the Pacific Baptist, 
Rev. A. L. Wadsworth; while the chief 
address was by Dr. Herbert S. Johnson of 
Boston, who comes of the Oregon pioneer 
stock. No matter if it meant close on to 
another midnight, such occasions do not 
occur often in a lifetime and this was made 
the most of. We have reason to rejoice 
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BARACA CLASS .OF THE CHINESE MISSION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


First Church, as in the work and influence 
the 


of its pastor, who is the leader of 
evangelical forces of the city in the struggle 


for righteousness. A hard struggle it is, 
and requires dauntless courage and large 
powers of patience and endurance. 


SUNDAY AT THE MISSIONS 


On Friday the Editor went with Secre- 
tary Brinstad, of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Convention, to dedicate a meeting 
house for the Indian Church at Dunlap 
and also to recognize the newly organized 
church which is one result of Missionary 
Brendel’s abundant labors. That trip 
involved two nights on a sleeper and eighty 
miles up and down the mountains in an 
automobile, but it was an invaluable 
experience, and the story of it will be told 
in the next issue— a story that will mean 
a new interest and service for a host of 
our young people, unless the Editor is 
altogether mistaken. Look out for it in 
September. We got back to San Francisco 
in time to visit two of our interesting 
mission churches— that of the Russians, 
who have set themselves on top of one of 
the highest hills of the city out in the south- 


east section; and of the Chinese, who are 
in Chinatown, in the heart of the downtown 
district. 

The Russians have a good house of 
worship, and there was a congregation 
of more than a hundred, half of the number 
men and boys, of evident intelligence and 
seriousness. They gave us a most cordial 
reception, and at the suggestion of Secre- 
tary Brinstad, who believes in forming 
every possible link between the foreign- 
speaking people and the societies as a 
means of encouragement, made the Editor 
an honorary member of the church. 
There was a good choir, and the singing 
was hearty on the part of the congregation. 
A Convention delegate, Rev. A. A. 
Nikolaus, home missionary in North 
Dakota, preached the sermon. The Edi- 
tor expressed the hope that the war 
would result in bringing civil and religious 
liberty in Russia. 

At the Chinese Church, where Miss 
Mollie McMinn is presiding genius, we 
found another large congregation, in the; 
most attractive of our mission buildings,: 
The young men preponderated, and it was 
a most responsive audience, in spite of the’ 
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HOME OF THE BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BERKELEY 


unsatisfactoriness of speaking through an 
interpreter. It was a pleasure to express 
to them the Editor’s abiding faith in the 
Chinese people and in the successful work- 
ing out of a new national life that shall be 
Christian. Church and Sunday school are 
prospering, under excellent leadership. 
San Francisco is to be congratulated also 
upon the new Chinatown, as contrasted 
with the old. May the day soon come 
when the Chinese shall be no more exploited 
for commercial gain in Christian America! 


GO TO THE EXPOSITION IF YOU CAN 


Of the Exposition we have neither space 
nor need to’speak, beyond saying that it is 
all that the San Franciscans claim for it, 
and should be seen by all who can possibly 
get to it. It is an education for those who 
have-time to study its thousand points of 
interest.. The nightly illuminations turn 
it into a glittering spectacle, and the 
developments in electric lighting make 
possible combinations and effects that no 
former exposition could devise. Such 


exhibitions as those in the Canadian and 
California Buildings surpass anything we 
have seen; the view of the Fine Arts 
Palace across the lagoon is perhaps the 
most artistic; and there is beauty every- 
where, with infinite patience and skill in 
working out details; and all this wonder 
and splendor on what was a swamp! 


THE HOMEWARD CALL 


But we had to get home and to work, 
and there was a college commencement 
engagement at McMinnville to be kept, 
with the privilege of saying the last words 
to a graduating class of fine young men 
and women who represented worthily 
the kind of Christian education for which 
McMinnville College stands, under the 
leadership of President Riley, who is loved 
and appreciated. There was a_ great 
audience that crowded the Baptist Church, 
and the rejoicing was .general that the 
College had been placed on the list of 
approved standard institutions, and that 
the endowment campaign in charge of 
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CAMPUS OF MCMINNVILLE COLLEGE, MAIN BUILDINGS AND OBSERVATORY 


Dr. Myron W. Haynes was so well under 
way. These two Baptist colleges on the 
Coast— McMinnville and Redlands— 
ought to be placed on permanent founda- 
tions, for both are needed. Then we ought 
to do something worth while for our only 
Theological Seminary on the Coast, at 
Berkeley, where Dr. Hill is struggling at 
odds, with no building worthy of the institu- 
tion. With the facilities of the University 
of California ready at hand, the Seminary 
possesses ample advantages along educa- 
tional lines, but must have an equipment 
that will make progress possible. The new 
Baptist church at Berkeley is a source of 
satisfaction, and Pastor Pitt is commended 
of his brethren as exactly the man for this 
important university pulpit. 

But we shall not get home at this rate, 
and must merely mention the enjoyment 
of the brief stay in Portland, the home of 
Dr. Wooddy, who said in response to our 
appreciation of the city, “I knew you’d 
like it up here!” as we did; also the de- 
lightful day at Seattle, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Carter Helm Jones as hosts. To another 
time, also, must be left that memorable 
visit to Lodge Grass and the home of the 


Petzoldts, who are giving their lives to the 
Christianization of the Crows. How many 
stories there are to tell! What lasting 
impressions were made, and inspirations 
received, many of which we hope to share 
with our readers in days to come. 


A VAST COUNTRY 


You have to cross the continent to 
realize the vast extent of our country, 
and you only half realize it then. The 


mountains have to be taken into account in 
making up your schedules, and one ac- 
customed to level grades and trains that 
make a thousand miles in from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours has to calculate dif- 


ferently in the West, where trains run up 
hill and down with little regard for grades, 
but with necessary regard for time. Of 
small consequence time, however, when the 
ceaseless changes of scenery introduce 
new and unexpected beauty and grandeur. 
It is simply marvelous, the variety and 
charm and differentiation. No two moun- 
tain passes were alike. Each range had 
its individuality and peculiarity. The 
snow peaks were unusually abundant, 
owing to a late and cold season, and rarely 





STUDENT VOLUNTEER AND MINISTERIAL GROUPS AT MCMINNVILLE COLLEGE 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO OF TODAY——A REBUILT CITY OF BEAUTY 


out of sight. We saw coloring in the rock 
strata such as no artist could imitate, and 
passed from enchantment to enchantment. 
Now it was in deep canon with towering 
cliffs overhead; now climbing to the moun- 
tain top and looking off from the roof of the 
world. Great ranges of treeless mountains 
made strange impression upon one ac- 
customed to heavily wooded hills; then 
other ranges brought the familiar pines, 
but of giant stature. And that day with 
white Shasta always in sight— that was 
one of the great days! Portland showed 
us her countless roses—it was Rose 


Festival week — and never a sight more 
beautiful or air more fragrant, but Mt. 
Hood kept hid in clouds, as did Mt. Rainier 
all through our too short stay in Seattle. 


But we made up for it in the grandeurs 
of the Cascade Range and still more in 
Glacier National Park, where we came into 
close familiarity with the snow peaks five 
thousand feet high, rising from the green- 
blue waters of St. Mary, a mountain- 
embosomed lake itself five thousand feet 
above sea level. One could ask for noth- 
ing more beautiful. As this comparatively 
new National Park becomes better known 
it will surely be a favorite resort. The 
Glacier Park Hotel is thoroughly “‘ woodsy” 
and delightful. The Great Northern Rail- 
road is commended equally by its roadbed 
and its service; and it has our vote over 


all the roads on one important point — 
its engineers are trained to stop and start 
trains without the jolt and jar that so 
often render sleep impracticable and good 
temper difficult on most roads. Would 
that Superintendent Smith of the Cascade 
Range Division, were also Superintendent 
of all divisions of all lines, that he might 
train all engineers as his are trained. 

Let the remarkable record be set down, 
in closing, that only once in the six weeks 
of travel did we suffer an hour’s delay, and 
that once in Nebraska on the way East, 
when a washout held us up for nine hours 
and lost us an engagement to deliver a 
foreign mission address before the federated 
women’s missionary societies of Lincoln, 
greatly to our regret. Instead of arriving 
at noon, it was 10.20 at night when Rev. 
Howard R. Chapman, pastor of the First 
Church, gave us cordial greeting. Since 
the delay was due to nature’s extrava- 
gance with water where such waste is not 
usual, there was no blame to be attached 
to any one, and we can only hope for bet- 
ter fortune in Lincoln next time. 

We had one good night’s rest in Lin- 
coln, at any rate, and time next day to see 
the beautiful city and note its remarkable 
educational facilities and exceptionally 
attractive homes, before starting on the 
last fifteen-hundred-mile run that termi- 
nated the Transcontinental Trip. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


A is the Fine Arts Palace; the California Building is above, its north front on the Bay; K is the Inside Inn: the 
other lettered buildings contain exhibits of Industry, Machinery, Agriculture, Horticulture and Transportation 
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A Personal Word to Northern Baptists 


i ee honor of being President of the Northern Baptist Convention for the ensuing year 
carries with it special responsibility. 

We have organized a splendid machine which has already shown its capacity to 
accomplish results. The denomination has a unity it never before possessed. It has 
accomplished wonderful things during the past year. But now that we have got together 
closer, we must work together harder. 

The Convention has adopted a task that we cannot minimize. In its capacity as 
Foreign Mission Society it has authorized the addition of $100,000 to the Budget approved 
by the Finance Committee. Acting in its own capacity, it has approved a five-year pro- 
gram for a cumulative advance during the next five years. At the end of this period, 
the program proposes that the denomination shall have added one million members by 
baptism to its churches; shall be maintaining a missionary force of 5,000 men and women 
in America and the rest of the world; shall have made an endowment to the Ministers’ 
and Missionaries’ Benefit Board of $2,000,000; shall have raised $6,000,000 for additional 
endowment and equipment of our educational institutions at home and abroad; and shall 
have reached a total annual income of $6,000,000 for missions and benevolence. 

It_is the most daring program the Baptists have ever set before themselves. Are 


we to take it seriously? 
A convention report may easily be relegated to the limbo of convention enthusiasm. 
The question before the denomination demands answer. Is this five-year program to 


be regarded as convention enthusiasm or as denominational policy? The coming year 


will decide. If the denomination does not propose to take this program seriously the 
— we discover the fact the better. We are too busy to bother with inevitable 
ures. 

Personally, I take the plan seriously as a program for denominational efficiency. I 
mean to do everything in my power to make the first of the five years one of foundation- 
laying and real advance. 

If we are to put this program into operation we cannot begin our operations too soon. 
Details ‘will, of course, be furnished by the committee having the matter in charge as 
soon as these details can be wisely organized. In the meantime, we must enter upon a 
campaign of education which shall become a source of denominational enthusiasm. The 
denomination cannot be driven but it can be led, if only its leaders will lead. 

To this end, I urge two preparatory steps: first, the announcement of the five-year 
program in every Association; and second, the immediate presentation of the five-year 
program by every pastor to his people in such a way as to make it plain that our de- 
nominational machinery is ready to work and is now getting at work. 

If we at once begin to follow this five-year program, we shall also begin a new de- 
nominational epoch. In a saddened and maddened world this is not the time for Christian 
people, and least of all, Baptists, simply to ‘‘ play safe.’’ The world needs the Gospel 
and it needs it immediately. The need is so desperate that we might well despair if 
we did not believe in God the Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ His Son. Such 
belief has triumphed in other moments of spiritual crisis; it will triumph now if actually 
set at work. Last year we showed what our denomination can do in raising money 
under special pressure; this year let us as a united body not only raise money but save 
souls. For what shall it profit a denomination if it raises huge deficits and votes great 
programs but loses its passion to preach Jesus Christ to the world He died to save? 


SHAILER MATHEWS, 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 
Held at Los Angeles, May 19 to 26 
BY THE EDITOR 


Annual Meetings of the Convention and the Five Cooperating 
‘Societies at Los Angeles—-A Pen Picture, not a Chronicle — 
The Important Facts and Acts — California Hospitality and 
Charm — A Great Objective and a Forward Movement Voted 


PAYELCOME was evident 
y everywhere in Los 

wi Angeles. Badged Bap- 

wy tists met us smilingly 
Ki) at all the trains, and 
, RAN piloted us to our desti- 
Bt, nations, if we had them 
fixed in advance, or to 
the Temple where the registration and 
entertainment committees were prepared 
for any inflow. When it was known that 
eastern delegations were coming on special 
trains, as far out as Riverside and Pasadena 
the Baptist women met them with oranges 
and flowers and fine courtesy. In these 
matters California has a way all her own, 
native and delightful. At the Temple the 
arrangements were similar to those which 
proved so successful in Boston last year, 
thanks to Dr. Haggard’s executive original- 
ity and skill, and the Daily Chronicle wore a 
familiar face. It is good to repeat, when 
things are worth repeating. 

The rooms on the lower floor of the 
Temple were spacious and well suited to 
Convention purposes. Here were the 
registration booths, the entertainment 
and information committees, the post- 
office, checking and writing rooms, and 
last but most important, the fine mission- 
ary and book exhibits, with ample room for 
visiting. There were bouquets and bou- 
tonnieres for the delegates, and welcome 
was extended in every way by the courte- 
ous ushers and the entertainment commit- 
tee. The place was alive when we reached 
it Tuesday morning, and from that time 
on until the close it was like a beehive. 
It is doubtful whether the visitors know 
how much obligation they ere under to 
such indefatigable workers for theit com- 
fort as Rev. J. B. Fox and his associates 
on the entertainment committee, Dr. 
Selden W. Cummings and his associate 


ushers, Rev. C. O. Johnson and his co- 
helpers on the reception committee, Rev. 
B. B. Jacques and his patient assistants 
in the information bureau, F. O. Reed of 
the transportation committee, and in- 
deed the entire roster of men and women 
who devoted themselves to proving that 
California hospitality is not a boast but an 
unescapable fact and joy. While as for 
Dr. Brougher, chairman of the executive 
committee and commissioner-general of 
everything, he was apparently in a dozen 
places at once, always smiling and ready 
to meet the unexpected with the quick 
wit and discernment that explain much of 
his success in running a high speed organiza- 
tion without fuss or flurry. How he came 
out fresh at the end of over a week of it, 
carrying things through on that. long 
day’s trip to Redlands and Riverside as 
though it were the first day and not the 
last of his long service as host, is a puzzle. 
All praise to him and his entire company 
of helpers, which included the Baptist 
pastors of the city and some from outside. 
Dr. Francis, who was one of the first to 
greet his friends from Boston, had his 
hands full as chairman of the evangelistic 
committee, which conducted noon meet- 
ings at Pantages Theatre and many other 
services, with aim to make the Convention 
a spiritual influence that should tel] upon 
the city. 

All the arrangements were thoroughly 
made, and there was no hitch anywhere. 
Certainly the Convention has never been 
better housed or more conveniently located. 
The Temple Auditorium was large enough 
to accommodate the delegates and visitors, 
easy to hear in, and attractive to see and 
be in. One could understand what a 
delight it must be to the preacher who 
can speak Sunday after Sunday to audi- 
ences filling those many tiers of seats. 
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The hotels and eating places were within 
easy walking distance; and the city 
offered any kind of accommodation one 
could wish, from fine hotel to moderate, 
from furnished apartments with kitchen- 
ettes to rooms in private families. We 
know of no other place with such varied 
facilities for living at reasonable rates. 
Then we remember no Convention or May 
Meetings of such weather, bright, cool, 
delightful from beginning to end. It 
was said that the season had been unusually 
rainy and cold, but the weather controller 
laid out a great week for us, wherefor we 
are grateful, since it meant much for the 
temper ot the Convention. 

Monday and Tuesday the delegates and 
visitors were arriving, and the preliminary 
meetings of the women on Tuesday were 
well attended and enthusiastic. Mrs. 
Montgomery said the morning session 
which the Foreign Society women held 
was one of the best she had ever attended, 
in program and spirit; and the same thing 
seemed to be true of the whole day. 
The New York and Chicago delegations 
got in on Tuesday evening; the Boston 
party stopped on Sunday in Pueblo and 
had a reception in Salt Lake ‘City Monday 
evening, being joined there by delegations 
from Kansas City and Utah, with result 
that the special train was delayed and did 
not reach Los Angeles until Wednesday 
noon, missing the opening session. That 
was the only delay noted, and all were 
in good health and spirits after the long 
journey. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19 
OPENING SESSION 


At 10 o’clock President E. S. Clinch of 
New York gave the call to order and said, 
“The time has arrived for the convening 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Let us all join in singing, ‘ All hail the power 
of Jesus’ name.’” The floor was filling 
rapidly, save the spaces set apart for the 
New England delegates. Visitors were 
also pouring into one of the galleries. 
The opening prayer was offered by Rev. 
Leonard F. Requa, Jr., of Connecticut, 
and another hymn was sung, to allow the 
delegates to get in place. “I regret that 
I am obliged to announce that our Secre- 
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tary, Dr. Bitting, will not be here,” said 
the President. ‘“ He has attended every 
meeting since Washington in 1907. We 
shall miss his counsel and knowledge.” 
Dr. L. A. Crandall of Minneapolis was 
elected Secretary pro tem, and the Presi- 
dent introduced Dr. Brougher, who ex- 
tended welcome after his own original 
fashion in behalf of all California Bap- 
tists, “for Burlingame (of San Fran- 
cisco) was the first man to suggest to me 
that Los Angeles extend the invitation.” 
“We are all united under the leadership 
of Jesus Christ for the evangelization of 
the world. At this moment the Baptists 
of New York City are asking the Baptists 
of Southern California to help save the 
Judson Memorial and we propose to re- 
spond. We are asking New York to help 
the University of Redlands, and we expect 
them to respond. (Applause.) I con- 
gratulate the Baptists of Southern 
California that we have the privilege of 
entertaining you, and I congratulate you 
on having the opportunity to be here. 
We welcome you to our oranges and our 
lemons.” So he went on, amid laughter 
and applause, closing with a series of 
incomparable comparisons. 

Judge Clinch then gave the President’s 
address, reviewing the Convention’s his- 
tory from the beginning in masterly man- 
ner. This will be of permanent value for 
reference. After the historical review, 
he said: 

The Convention must not be satisfied with 
the mere establishment of close relations with 
its co-operating organizations and with the 
State Conventions. It must strive with the 
aid of these bodies to realize the highest develop- 
ment of their efficiency. 


We are together now. We are united. Let 
not time be spent in devising schemes for 
getting closer together. Let matters rest for 
a while until time shall demonstrate the wisdom 
of changes in organization. In our annual 
gatherings much time must not be given to 
mere adjustments of machinery; as little time 
as practicable should be spent over mere 
questions of procedure. Economy of time 
should be sought. Reports should be all 
sufficient but as concise as possible without the 
sacrifice of virility. The doing something 
worth while should be the constant aim. 

What has the Northern Baptist Convention 
accomplished thus far? What can it say in 
justification of its creation and continuance? 


It has created a degree of unity among the 
Baptists within its territory such as has never 








before existed. Its constituency is conscious 
of a tie that has bound it in a compact body 
that has. demonstrated its strength. It has 
become the mouthpiece of over 1,300,000 
Baptists and of over 8,000 churches in respect 
to great denominational, national, State and 
moral questions, it has created a greater interest 
on the part of Baptists in the questions which 
concern them, it has brought into greater 
harmony the co-operating organizations with a 
resulting increase in efficiency and a greater 
economy, it has increased the efficiency of the 
State Conventions and has brought them into 
co-operative relations between themselves, with 
an assurance that with the inclusion by each 
of all phases of missionary work and methods 
each State Convention will become the great 
missionary force in the State and the agent 
which the co-operating organizations will use 
in their work in the State, and that all the 
State Conventions will be raised in importance, 
power and dignity. 

It is a fact that the receipts of the co-operating 
organizations have greatly increased since the 
organization of the Convention and the appoint- 
ment of its Finance and Apportionment Com- 
mittees. ‘That there would have been a natural 
increase had the Convention not been organized 
is conceded, but that the large increase is due 
to the Convention and its Finance and Appor- 
tionment Committees and the increase in the 
confidence of the denomination in the manage- 
ment of its finances can not be denied reasonably. 

Since the last meeting of the Convention the 

indebtedness of three of the co-operating organi- 
zations amounting at the close of that meeting 
to $276,225, has been fully paid without en- 
croaching in any wise upon the budget for the 
year. 
I venture to say that the indebtedness could 
not have been discharged as it was discharged 
if it had not been that the Northern Baptist 
Convention through its Committee engaged in 
the debt-raising campaign. As efficient as that 
Committee was, it needed the backing of the 
Convention to insure the successful outcome of 
its work. 

There was needed for the campaign an 
agency which no one of the Societies could be, 
an agency which represented not the Societies 
but the denomination, and there was no agency 
of that character except the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The campaign illustrated to a 
remarkable degree the truly representative 
character of the Convention and its right to 
speak for and to appeal to the denomination, 
and the readiness of the denomination to listen 
to it. 

The Convention should set for itself from 
time to time some definite objective or possibly 
as many objectives as can be realized not within 
the range of probabilities but of possibilities — 
an objective or objectives that will command 
the attention of the denomination and interest 
it to the point of accomplishment. With some 
definite object in view the Convention may 
more certainly do something for the denomi- 
nation and eventually point to permanent 
results accomplished. 
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He was loudly applauded at the words, 
“Let matters rest awhile, and time demon- 
strate the value of what has been done.” 
This was evidently the temper of the 
Convention. The statement was the best 
and fullest yet made, and its worth was 
appreciated. 


THE SOCIETIES IN SESSION 


Then the Convention recessed to allow 
the official meetings of the Cooperating So- 
cieties, just long enough to permit the pre- 
sentation of the annual reports, the adop- 
tion of a resolution making the nominating 
committee of the Convention the nominat- 
ing committee also of each Society, the 
reference of the reports to the appropriate 
Convention committee, and adjournment 
at the call of the Presidents. Dr. More- 
house received a warm greeting as he rose 
to present the report of the Home Mission 
Society. It was by a special effort that 
he made the journey, and the delegates 
took every occasion to manifest their 
appreciation of the veteran Secretary and 
wise counselor. 

CONVENTION RESUMES 


Secretary Crandall presented the report 
of the Executive Committee, and after 
reading portions of it the morning session 
closed. The contributions of the churches 
for the Convention amounted to $12,774.84, 
special effort having been made to this end. 
The State Apportionment Committees 
were asked to consider the responsibility 
they assumed when they reduced the 
budgets voted by the denomination at 
large through the Convention; and when 
discussion came it was the general con- 
clusion that State Committees were morally 
bound to apportion the amounts fixed by 
the General Apportionment Committee, 
as otherwise confusion must result. The 
Convention budget for 1915-16 calls for 
$45,700; of which $25,000 is for the 
Board of Education, $2,500 for the General 
Apportionment Committee, $7,500 for the 
United Missionary Campaign Committee, 
$1,500 for the commissions, and $8,000 for 


administrative expenses. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Reports of Committees were in order, 
and the Finance Committee reported a 
combined budget of - $1,420,150 for ap- 
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portionment to churches, young people’s 
societies, Sunday schools, women’s circles, 
etc. This is divided as follows: Foreign 
Mission Society, $471,856; Woman’s 
Foreign, $247,675; Home Mission Society, 
$296,175; Woman’s Home, $188,000; Pub- 
lication Society, $108,244; Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Fund, $62,500; Con- 
vention, $45,700. In addition, special 
items amounting to $165,488 were allowed, 
to be spent if raised. The committee 
urges the State Apportionment Committees 
to cooperate by apportioning the full 
amounts given by the Apportionment 
Committee. The report was adopted. 

The report of the General Apportion- 
ment Committee reviewed at length the 
seven years’ trial of the method, showing 
the gains as well as the limitations. The 
Committee on Evangelism urged the Home 
Mission Society to cooperate with the 
State Conventions in promoting pastoral 
evangelism, and asked for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of evangelism. 
The Brotherhood Council reported, recom- 
mending organizing men in all churches 
for study and service, cooperation in the 
Laymen’s Missionary Campaign and in 
the every-member canvass, promotion 
of temperance education and pledge- 
signing, and promotion of industrial and 
international peace. 

It was voted to recommend the observ- 
ance of the 500th anniversary of John 
Hus and 400th anniversary of the Protes- 
tant Reformation on Oct. 31, 1915. The 
application of the General Baptist Con- 
vention, a body of about 30,000 members 
and 500 ministers, mainly in the Ohio 
Valley, for affiliation with the Convention 
was favorably received. 

Then the state delegations met to choose 
members of the various committees, and 
on reassembling announced the selections; 
following which the Convention adjourned 
to allow the nominating, resolution and 
cooperating societies’ committees to meet 
and organize for work. 


EVENING SESSION 


Baptists of the city came out and showed 
what a splendid audience the Temple 
presents when it is well filled. ‘The general 
theme of three addresses intended to set 
the spiritual keynote of the Convention 
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of McMinnville College, Ottawa Univer- 






was “ The Life We Need,” and the speak- 
ers were Rev. C. M. Gallup of Providence, 
Dr. F. E. Taylor of Indianapolis, and Dr.. 
W. H. Geistweit of San Diego. Three 
thoughtful presentations, different as the 
personalities of the men differ, but with 
common purpose and spirit, and worthy of 
the occasion. The third speaker summed 

it up, “Spiritual power is not given 

for felicity but facility, not for a holy ex- 

perience but for a holy expedition. The 
life we need is dynamic not static.” 


THURSDAY, MAY 20 
MORNING SESSION 


Nine o’clock was pretty early for start- 
ing, and the delegates straggled in slowly. 
The tradition of the Convention is prompt- 
ness, however, and the President kept on 
time. The first order was the long ex- 
pected report of the Committee on Ef- 
ficiency. Before this was presented by 
Secretary R. M. West, a ictter was re- 
ceived from Foreign Secretary Franklin, 
who was at Kobe, Japan, recovering from a 
severe attack of illness. A cablegram of 
sympathy was sent him by the Convention. 

The main recommendation of the report 
on efficiency is the consolidation of the 
Home Mission and Publication Societies. 
The report is to be discussed during the year 
and acted upon at Minneapolis in 1916. 
The denomination therefore ought to know 
exactly what the report is. It was signed by 
all the members of the committee but one, 
Dr. Hugh A. Heath of Massachusetts, 
who stated his reasons for not agreeing 
with it. Dr. Herget of Cincinnati, moved 
that the report be received and discussed. 
President Clinch ruled that a vote on the 
report could not be taken this year, under 
the resolution adopted at Boston, which 
was confirmed. Before discussion could 
get fairly under way, the hour fixed for 
the report of the Board of Education 
arrived, and the discussion was postponed 
until Friday morning, when an hour and 
a half was assigned to it. 

Secretary Padelford read the report of 
the Board of Education in his impressive 
and convincing way, and urged the ob- 
servance of Baptist Education Day on the 
fourth Sunday in February. Endorse- 
ment was given the endowment campaigns 
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sity, Sioux Falls College, Colorado 
Woman’s College, and the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School of Chicago. It 
is proposed to put a financial secretary in 
the field and begin a campaign for endow- 
ment. 

Dr. Crandall seconded the report in a 
ringing address on the value of Christian 
education, speaking for the average parent, 
and concluding with a touching illustration 
of the formative influence of a Christian 
academy upon his own life. Later he was 
elected president of the Education Society, 
with E. R. Curry as secretary, and Trevor 
Arnitt as treasurer. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


It was good to see the throng at this 
session, the first of the Foreign Mission 
Society. This is the real business of the 
denomination that stirs the pulses. Too 
much business along side issues and too 
little attention to the great missionary 
interests is the peril of the Convention 
program. Think of cutting down the 
Foreign Mission Society to two sessions, 
and a part in a third joint session! Three 
days used to be thought too short. Less 
than one day assuredly is. 

There was no question about the intense 
interest in the matters presented. Presi- 
dent Carter Helm Jones introduced Dr. 
Ernest D. Burton, who gave the most 
statesmanlike address on “The Scope of 
the Missionary Enterprise ” that we have 
ever heard. Its value was instantly recog- 
nized and its publication called for from 
many sources. We publish it elsewhere in 
full, and it will be reprinted in pamphlet 
form for the widest distribution. It 
will take its place among the missionary 
classics. 

Ex-President Bond, chairman of the 
Executive Board, spoke on the financial 
policy of the Board, pointing out the 
difficulties inherent in a system that re- 
quires a budget to be made out at a cer- 
tain time in advance for a year, when it is 
impossible to know the income. A business 
point of view demands a reasonable basis, 
and the determining of the expenditures 
by the income as far as possible. The 
Convention has taken the amount re- 
ceived the previous year as such a reason- 
able basis, and the Board has to abide by 
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the decision of the Finance Committee. 
The Board does not believe that debt is 
a spur, or that this method eliminates 
faith. 

An open discussion followed. Mr. 
Morris Price, of the Baptist Student 
Volunteer Movement, said this was their 
last appeal. “We have one life, and 
that is all our capital. We ask for capital, 
and put our own alongside of that. We 
lay that challenge—our capital against 
your capital. Shall we unite in one great 
onsweeping movement? We are going 
out — one way or another, to government 
positions if not missionary.” Dr. Geist- 
weit said the great business of missions 
was to establish the religion of Christ in 
the earth, and we had a right to mortgage 
the future. ‘“ Every one ought to get a 
clearer vision of himself, to know how mean 
he is. And if we do go into debt, why, 
we'll have to pay it, that’s all.” 

Mr. Bond said no one would regret so 
deeply as the Board if there was need of 
retrenchment, but he asked if business 
could honestly be done in the way sug- 
gested. 

Dr. Abernethy said the First Baptist 
Church of Kansas City would like to take 
over one young man who otherwise could 
not go. (Great applause.) 

Dr. Haggard announced that a Vermont 
church that gave $65 last year now offers 
to send out a certain missionary. Another 
church offers $500. A message from Judge 
Lewis of Sioux City says, ‘‘ I will send you 
$500 to send out a missionary.” (Ap- 
plause.) That is the way, to pledge in 
advance, and inaugurate an advance 
movement by a practical expression of 
faith. 

Dr. Burton suggested that if 100 churches 
would come forward, the $836,000 could 
readily be raised to $925,000. ‘“‘ Offers of 
cash will do it, resolutions won’t.” 

Dr. Cummings said the people were 
averse to any backward step. His church, 
First Pasadena, had raised $2,600 for the 
Clough Memorial Hospital. Dr. Crandall 
cautioned the Society against hasty action, 
since the apportionments had been made 
and it would be very difficult to get any 
extra apportionment before the churches, 
which unfortunately cannot catch the 
enthusiasm of this meeting. It was a live 
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discussion, with the sentiment plainly in 
favor of restoring the foreign budget to 
$925,000. 

Then there were some telling addresses 
by missionaries. Rev. Eric Lund, of the 
Philippines, said he came before them as a 
tool-maker, and he had his Bible transla- 
tions with him. Of his Panayan Testa- 
ment 9,000 copies had been sold to Bap- 
tists, and 4,000 Testaments and 50,000 
separate Gospels had been printed for the 
Presbyterians. He had translated also 
in the Sabuan, and thousands of copies 
had been sold. “Here are the tools. 
This is the greatest work God did—I 
don’t say I did it— now send men and 
women to use these tools.” Best kind of 
a speech. 

So was that, in broken language, of 
Rev. Cornelius Unruh, who said he ought 
to be in India where his heart was, and 
where there was now a great hope, because 
the higher classes want to come out. 
He has been at work recently among the 
Mennonites in Russia, and they are greatly 
interested in the work in India. 

The climax was reached in the address of 


Miss Helen Elgie, of Ningpo, China, who 
told what the colors of the Chinese flag 
stood for of old, and gave them a new 


significance. The red now stood for re- 
demptive life blood; yellow for gold: 
those young women of Michigan who were 
standing back of her; also the gold they 
were waiting for, that was not represented 
in that budget. She could hear the silence 
out there in China, waiting for the verdict 
of this Convention. ‘“ We had heard the 
budget, had talked it all over. What 
could we drop? Preachers on $7 or $8 a 
month, with their whole families, must be 
cut off. So she went on through blue — 
truth, white— purity, black—the dark 
room. “I have been in the work nearly 
fourteen years, and each one better than 
the last. Don’t you ever dare feel sorry 
for a missionary,” she said, with passion. 
“¢ Poor missionary!’ Don’t let any one 
say that to you again. A missionary’s 
lifea dreary one? Never! the happiest in 
the world. When Dr. Haggard was called 
back, we all felt sorry for him— to have 
to stay here and bother with budgets and 
apportionments (laughter). The mission- 
ary to be sorry for is the one that cannot be 
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sent back. We need more in China.” 
This appeal went straight to the heart, as 
it came straight from one. Let Miss Elgie 
be sent out among the churches and the 
money will come in. 


EVENING SESSION 


This was a great session in attendance 
and inspiration. President Jones gave the 
annual address in his inimitable style, put- 
ting his hearers in good humor by one or 
two of his colored stories, and then giving 
them something to think about and remem- 
ber. He could not resist referring to 
“the last time we met in Boston, in the 
state of mind,” and saying, “‘ You can 
always tell a man from Boston — but you 
can’t tell him much.” ‘Then he plunged 
into his subject, missionary enthusiasm. 
We are in the indifferent days not of anti- 
missionary but of omissionary Baptists, 
and are in danger of losing our enthusiasm. 
We need something more than moral 
dignity, need to have it intensified. 
We must have a mighty faith in God, in 
Jesus Christ our risen, redeeming Lord, 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ, and in men, 
in the salvability of men. In that faith 
enkindled we shall conquer. There was 
thrill in it, as he closed with a beautiful 
illustration drawn from the war days. 

The way was prepared for the mission- 
aries, and first was Thomas Moody of the 
Congo, a very whirlwind who opened up the 
whole Dark Continent in vivid and impas- 
sioned style. Dr. Leslie of Cuilo, Africa, 
told how the missionaries put by $25 each 
to send three of their number to Vanga, 
where they found cannibalism raging, but 
also found thousands of villages without 
the gospel; two mission stations only in 
1,500 miles; fields as large as Washington 
without a single missionary. ‘“‘ God wants 
as much sacrifice at home as abroad,” he 
concluded. 

Rev. Robert Harper, M.D., of Pyinmana, 
Burma, gave a striking picture of what is 
lost for want of small appropriations. 
To get a needed building he became a 
timber merchant; and at Pyinmana 97 
were baptized during the erection, includ- 
ing all the Chinese workmen on the 
building. At Aungbingle Association, he 
said, the 13 teachers gave half a month’s 
salary to maintain the Association, and 
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others offered large sums for training 
preachers. These illustrations of sacrifice 
went home. 

Then Rev. William Axling of Japan 
closed the gripping session with a stirring 
appeal for more work in that land, where 
there has been but one nation-wide revival 
and Christianity is a triumphant force. 
Aggressive Evangelism has been carried on 
at the invitation and initiative of the 
railroad system of Japan. The need 
of religion is everywhere recognized. 
He told how the leaders of the nation had 
seen the need of religion, and how the 
impact of the gospel had raised up a noble 
company of native Christians. As Japan 
goes, so goes the Orient. “There are 
500,000 students there hesitating between 
Christianity and agnosticism, and 6,000,- 
000 scholars in the secondary schools. 
Christianity is face to face with such an 
opportunity as it never had before. The 


sacrificeless methods of the past can never 
meet the challenge of today. At this 
moment as Baptists we find ourselves with 
our hands tied for want of men and means.” 
It-is doubtful whether the foreign field 
was ever more effectively presented than 


at this session, and it reached a climax 
when the last speaker said with tremendous 
force, ‘It seems to me that the Baptists 
of America are summoned to go with blood 
earnestness into the evangelization of 
Japan.” ‘ O that we might feel the heart- 
ache and break of the Christ as He looks 
out upon that people.” 

No wonder the sentiment grew that we 
must go forward and not back, and must 
somehow lay the burden upon our people 
as a whole. 


FRIDAY, MAY 21 
MORNING SESSION 


At the opening of this session came one 
of the striking incidents of the Conven- 
tion. Dr. Howard B. Grose moved that 
the following message be sent to President 
Wilson by the President of the Convention 
as the expression of its feeling: 

‘6 To Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States: The Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, now in session in Los Angeles, 
representing more than a million and a 
quarter members of the Baptist churches, 


of the North and West, expresses its warm 
sympathy with you in the delicate and 
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difficult conditions with which, as _ the 
Executive Chief of this Nation, you are 
compelled to deal, and its gratitude for the 
wise and Christian way in which thus far 
the issues arising from the war in Europe 
have been met. Assuring you of its con- 
fidence and loyalty, the Convention prays 
that in these critical days you may be 
divinely guided and preserved. 
EDWARD S. CLINCH, President. 

The motion was carried with a great 
outbreak of applause, the significance of 
which could not be mistaken, and then 
as if by one impulse the audience rose 
and sang “ America,” with a volume that 
made the roof ring. It would have done 
the President good if he could have wit- 
nessed that scene, as it came in the very 
critical days when peace and war seemed 
hanging in the balance. 

The discussion on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Efficiency was participated in 
by Dr. W. A. Davison of Vermont, Dr. 
W. B. Riley of Minneapolis, Dr. Brougher, 
Dr. Herbert S. Johnson of Boston, Superin- 
tendent E. M. Lake of Michigan, W. W. 
Brown, Rev. Peter Wright of Philadelphia, 
Superintendent G. P. Mitchell of Iowa, 
Dr. L. L. Henson, Mrs. Montgomery, and 
others, and closed by Secretary Lamson 
for the Publication Society, and Dr. West 
for the committee. It was chiefly an 
expression of opinion and preference rather 
than a discussion of the essential points 
raised in the report, and the majority of 
the speakers were opposed to the idea of 
consolidation. It was voted to continue 
the Committee for another year, until the 
report comes up for action at Minneapolis. 

The report of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board was presented by 
Secretary Tomlinson, showing a total of 
$65,689 raised and expended for 279 
grants, and an addition of $29,007 to the 
permanent fund, although the campaign 
authorized a year ago had been postponed 
on account of business conditions. The 
estimated needs show 600 persons who 
ought to be provided for. The total of the 
permanent fund is now $294,513. The 
contributions from churches were $11,989, 
from individuals $2,324, the total receipts 
$27,381, with a balance in the treasury 
April 1 of $5,725. 

Then came the most joyful surprise of 
the Convention. Dr. Morehouse read a 
letter from Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland 
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making an unconditional gift of $200,000 
to the permanent fund in memory of his 
wife. When the applause subsided suf- 
ficiently, Dr. Morehouse said that was not 
all, he held in his hand an anonymous 
gift of $50,000 more on the condition that 
$125,000 be raised before Jan. 1, 1916. 
This brought the total fund up to about 
$550,000, and will make it $675,000 if the 
condition is met, as it will be. There was 
a great feeling of gladness, as the signifi- 
cance of this to our ministry was realized. 
At last the denomination is beginning to 
do right by its worthy servants. This 


incident marked one of the three forward 
steps of the Convention. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Home Mission Society had the floor 
at this session, and its program was one 
of the best of the week. ‘The most memora- 
ble feature of it was the address of Dr. 
Morehouse on the Home Mission Society’s 
Work on the Pacific Coast. But it was 
all good, and the open parliament on 
Church Edifice Work was of the liveliest 
description, proving the interest of such 
impromptu features. Mr. D. K. Edwards, 
the President of the Society, is a member 
of the Temple Church and indeed one of 
the great laymen of the Coast, and he 
remarked humorously on the fact that one 
church should have two _ presidents, 
Brougher his pastor, and himself. ‘There 
was a delightful flavor to his presiding 
and his address, which he began by saying 
that for more.than forty years he had been 
on the firing line in the planting of new 
churches; for more than twenty years a 
member of the State Board. What the 
delegates saw would indicate whether 
the work has been well handled. He read 
years ago that motto, “ North America 
for Christ,” which involves the salva- 
tion of the individual and the community, 
and had tried to work along that line. 
Men and nations must be taught to live 
together and work together helpfully. 
To help bring this about is our job. This 
is what Sherwood Eddy calls “ big busi- 
ness.” ‘This is no time for play, but for big 
men and women with a big outlook. 

Dr. Morehouse introduced Dr. Gilbert 
M. Brink, the new Educational Secretary, 
who spoke on educational leadership, and 
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what was happening in Europe and Mexico 
for lack of properly trained leaders. A 
man of solid accomplishments and straight- 
forward speech, he showed his grasp of the 
educational problems of the Society, which 
are growing and demand a strong educa- 
tional program. 

Secretary Charles L. White made a 
statement of the work done by the Church 
Edifice Department, through which the 
Society had put more than $1,250,000 into 
2,572 Baptist meeting houses, 492 of them 
in the Coast District and 862 in the Rocky 
Mountain District, while scarcely a church 
of note from Columbus, Ohio, to the 
Pacific, as Dr. Bruce Kinney reminded 
them, had not at some time been aided by 
the Society. He called for testimonies 
from the floor as to the value of this work, 
and the responses came quick and to the 
point. Dr. Bowerman told how the 
Society had put $30,000 into the Salt 
Lake City edifice, the largest amount 
ever given by it to a single church, and 
how the church matched the sum. The 
editor of Missions told of the joy it was 
to see such a church home, an addition. to 
the city’s fine buildings, on a main street, 
and know that this was a Baptist church, 
finely fit for its leading work, in the head- 
quarters of Mormondom. Mr. Palmer of 
Colorado said that nine workmen were 
converted while working on a new meeting 
house and there had been 110 accessions 
since the new house was finished. This 
gives the Baptists the place they ought to 
have— first place. State Superintendent 
Tingley of North Dakota asked why the 
Baptists are so weak there, and said 22 
per cent of our churches there have no 
buildings, while 14 per cent of those they 
have are entirely inadequate. In 30 
years more churches have gone out of 
existence than are now in existence, and 
86 per cent of the dead ones had no build- 
ings. Is it our duty to evangelize and then 
turn them loose? A church will not be 
permanent until it has a home. These 
were enlightening facts. 

R. H. Tripp said he belonged to the 
best church in the best town in the United 
States (fortunately he did not name it). 
About 16 years ago he had a conference 
and got a gift and loan. Now they have 
over 800 members. Rev. David A. Pitt 
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of Berkeley, expressed the gratitude of 
his church, located at the seat of the 
University of California, which has the 
second largest enrolment of students in 
the country. A year ago the Baptists 
had the poorest building around the 
campus, now the most perfectly equipped, 
although not the costliest. The Baptist 
students who used to be crowded out are 
now provided for. The church did hero- 
ically; the “people bled themselves 
white,” as President Wheeler put it. There 
has been no more important piece of work 
done in California this year, and the 
Home Mission Society did its part hand- 
somely. Another matter demanding at- 
tention is the inadequate building of the 
Theological Seminary in Berkeley. 

Dr. Burlingame of First San Francisco, 
told how in 1909 the Home Mission So- 
ciety sidetracked everything for help in 
San Francisco, stricken by earthquake and 
fire. But for this aid the development of 
our churches there could not have been 
achieved. Three outstanding instances of 
statesmanlike policy: First Church of 
San Francisco, today on the finest loca- 
tion in the city, with building recognized 
as best equipped, cost $135,000, Home Mis- 
sion Society invested $57,000; also put 
$20,000 into Hamilton Square, and $5,000 
at Berkeley. Dr. Kinney said our Indian 
churches could not have buildings without 
the Church Edifice help, and there is no 
overlapping here. 

President Edwards introduced Dr. More- 
house characteristically. He told of being 
in the Rooms in New York one hot August, 
years back, and finding the doctor there 
at work, having had no vacation. He 
was always on the job, a master hand. 

Dr. Morehouse, eighty last October, 
was given an ovation as he came forward. 
He spoke with great vigor and gave a 
comprehensive view of the Society’s 
constructive work on the Coast in the past 
seventy years, which he took up by de- 
cades. He was at his best in characteriza- 
tion, as when he said “ all sorts of Baptists 
were found here, including Six-Principle 
Baptists, no-principle Baptists, and sub- 
marine Baptists with their periscopes on 
the lookout to dodge membership and the 
collection box.” It was condensed history, 
with keen flashes of wit, discriminating 


analysis, poetical passages, masterly group- 
ing of salient facts, and picturesque 
English. It should be put into a leaflet 
and sent broadcast. The main facts will 
be found in the extracts from the annual 
report, but with no such setting as they 
found in this address. The Watchman- 
Examiner well says, ‘ All his old virility, 
statesmanship and force Dr. Morehouse 
showed in his great address.” Here is a 
paragraph: 

For all these years the Home Mission Society 
has followed up the growth of the West and 
helped the infant and weak churches, and has 
expended more than $1,250,000 in Christian 
work on the Pacific Coast. It has done much 
to make such a gathering as this possible. In 
these Coast States are about 80,000 Baptists. 
Most of them have come from the East. Weare 
one body. There is a growing sense of responsi- 
bility and community of interest in these Pacific 
Coast Baptists. We are all one. We find a 
vast uncompleted home mission task. We are 
summoned to heroic labors. We must carry to 
completion the work that we have begun. 
Larger tasks are before us. We are only in the 
thick of the fight. The Home Mission Society 
will adapt its methods to changing conditions. 
We are supplying automobiles so that missiona- 
ries can do twice the work. Are we as Baptists 
to do our share of the great task? Seventy 
years hence our country will have 200,000,000 
population. Will they be Christian? We must 
save America for its own sake and for the 
world’s sake. 


EVENING SESSION 


A crowded house witnessed the finest 
spectacle of the week. A Home Mission 
Pageant had been arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Troyer, missionaries to the Mexi- 
cans, representing the transformation of 
foreign-speaking peoples into good Ameri- 
cans. It was a sort of congress of the 
nations, with Mr. Troyer dressed as Uncle 
Sam and impersonating him, while Mrs. 
Troyer was Miss Columbia. She pre- 
sented to him the new wards of the nation, 
and group after group of Mexicans, Rus- 
sians, Chinese, and others marched and 
countermarched across the stage, singing 
and reciting verses, and flying banners 
and flags. Columbia impressed it upon 
Uncle Sam that if these newcomers were 
not Christianized they would paganize 
him. He expressed willingness to receive 
them, and she agreed to show him how the 
Americanization could be done. This was 
in part a repetition of the Tuesday evening 
pageant, but much more elaborate and with 
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the dialogue added. The audience kept 
applauding as the marching and waving of 
flags went on, directed with skill and vigor 
by the alert Miss Columbia. When the 
pledge of loyalty to the stars and stripes 
was given, followed by a pledge to the 
white flag of Christianity, the effect was 
electrical and the audience rose to 
** America,” while Uncle Sam was satisfied 
that the work of making Christian Ameri- 
cans is as possible as it is necessary. Had 
there been nothing else, this would have 
made it a great home mission evening, of 
lasting impressions. 

But this was only a beginning. Superin- 
tendent Brewer of Mexico had a story to 
tell of Salvador, Central America, in 
which Baptists have the only mission 
among the densest population on the 
continent. After this stirring address, 
Dr. C. A. Wooddy, Pacific Coast Superin- 
tendent of the Society, pictured with stere- 
opticon aid the Society’s work in the West, 
making vivid the pioneer days by means of 
rare pictures which he has collected. 


SATURDAY, MAY 22 


It was a business session in the morning, 
slimly attended, with reports from various 
commissions and committees—on De- 
nominational Day, Moral and Religious 
Education, Young People’s Work, Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, City Mis- 
sions, and Correlation. Representatives 
from the Southern Baptist Convention 
were introduced and cordially greeted — 
Dr. J. T. Henderson, Hon. Charles A. 
Smith, and Rev. W. T. Hale, who reported 
nearly a million dollars raised for the 
Adoniram Judson Memorial Fund. 

The afternoon session was that of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, reported 
in Tidings Department. The evening was 
a joint session of the Home and Foreign 
Mission Societies, with two addresses, 
one by Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch on 
“The Task of American Christianity as 
Related to a National life,” the other by 
Dean Shailer Mathews on “ American 
Christianity and the World Situation.” 
Although Saturday night, the house was 
full and the week closed with great enthu- 
siasm. “We must not only save our 
church but our nation,” said Prof. Rau- 
schenbusch. Dr. Mathews’ significant sen- 
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tence that “It is more blessed to give 
justice than to demand rights” will live 
to be a slogan for the world peace move- 
ment that is sure to come. “Is it not a 
duty to remove damnable international 
suspicion by an implacable international 
good-will. The foreign missionary is the 
greatest exponent of universal peace.” 
Both messages were prophetic and great 
in the best sense, and the Convention 
honored itself later by electing Dr. Ma- 
thews as its President for the ensuing year. 


SUNDAY, MAY 23 


The Convention sermon was preached 
in the morning by President Carter Helm 
Jones of the Foreign Mission Society, clos- 
ing a memorable service which he has 
rendered to that Society during the past 
two years. While the presidency is re- 
garded as an honorary office, it makes a 
difference who fills it, and Dr. Jones has 
added much to.the gracious quality of the 
meetings. He will be missed from the 
chair, even though that place be occupied 
by so acceptable a presiding officer as 
Dr. Emory W. Hunt, the new President, 
proved himself to be when conducting 
Convention proceedings. Of the sermon 
we have spoken briefly elsewhere. Bap- 
tists who read it will not doubt whether 
they can be Baptists and be worth-while 
ones. It ought to be preached to our 
people everywhere. 

The young people’s session in the after- 
noon repeated the success of last year, 
the young people’s societies having been 
enlisted and filling the floor, while they 
were overflowing with enthusiasm. The 
addresses by Dr. Webb, Dr. W. K. Towner, 
Dr. Batten, and Dr. Abernethy of Mis- 
souri, were all of a quickening order. 
Dr. Case, chairman of the Convention 
Young People’s Commission, presided. 
With full house, it was a fine comment on 
the interest of California’s young people; 
and what some of them are doing we shall 
tell by and by. 

In the evening, before another throng, 
the significance of the words on the new 
Convention seal, Freedom, Union, Serv- 
ice, was unfolded by President L. W. Riley 
of McMinnville College, Dr. A. H. C. 
Morse of First Denver, and Dr. T. J. 
Villers of First Detroit. At this time it 
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was possible to see such an audience as 
Pastor Brougher preaches to on Sunday 
evening, and a brilliant scene the Temple 
presented. Surely the seal will have a 
meaning for those who heard it expounded 
on this occasion. 


MONDAY, MAY 24 


There was no afternoon session, the 
Convention authorities having mercy on 
the weary, and the side-attraction people 
feeling that some time ought to be given 
the delegates to see something of Los 
Angeles and the nearby attractions. Trips 
to Pasadena, Long Beach, Catalina Island, 
etc., were planned. But there were meet- 
ings enough, for there was a morning ses- 
sion of large importance, and in the even- 
ing the Brotherhood Banquet drew the 
great body of men, while the women had 
a joint session of unusual interest. It 
is a new and fine development, this of 
union services at which both home and 
foreign missions are represented. It 
proved most successful this year, and is a 
happy augury of the closer relations that 
are forming, as the unity of the missionary 
work is realized increasingly. 


MORNING SESSION 


The meeting place was removed to the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, just 
across the park, as the Temple had been 
engaged by others. There was room 
enough for those remaining, the audience 
room seating 1,200, with side room opening 
from it and seating hundreds more. 
The Convention voted to go to Min- 
neapolis in 1916. The election of officers 
occasioned some surprise, as Chairman 
Barbour announced that the nominating 
committee had decided to inaugurate a 
one-year term policy, and had found Presi- 
dent Clinch favorable to the idea. Judge 
Clinch so declared himself, but it is a 
question whether the majority of the 
Convention would have sustained the 
committee had a vote been taken, for it 
seems a pity to get a good man just seated 
in the chair and then move him out of it. 
The delegates manifested their hearty 
approval of President Clinch’s admirable 
conduct of affairs, and he retires from office 
with a host of friends. 

This matter having been decided, the 
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election of Dean Mathews was hailed with 
applause. The officers of the Convention 
and the Societies will be found on another 
page. Dr. Brougher remains at the head 
of the Publication Society, while Mr. 
Frank C. Nickels, a layman of Minneapolis, 
becomes President of the Home Mission 
Society. The women will doubtless keep 
Mrs. Lester and Mrs. Montgomery in 
office for life, if allowed to do so. When 
they get leaders they hold on to them, 
and thus generate power. 

Then came one of the important Con- 
vention events. Dr. White made the 
report of the Committee on Raising the 
Debts, reciting the steps taken, the suc- 
cesses achieved, and stating that the 
amount had been reduced to $14,254.66. 
It was proposed to raise this at once, and 
Dr. Brougher was commissioned to secure 
the necessary subscriptions. When it 
became necessary to adjourn, about half 
the sum had been subscribed, amid much 
enthusiasm, and a special committee was 
appointed to arrange for a continuance 
of the effort. The spirit was so good that 
success seemed assured. 


EVENING SESSION 


A report of the first part of this session, 
which was under the conduct of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, will be 


found in their department. The second 
part, when the outgoing missionaries were 
given their commissions and godspeed by 
proxies, was deeply impressive. Mrs. 
Montgomery, who was presiding at this 
time, called upon Mrs. MacLeish to take 
charge of the responsive service. After 
the call to service and the gloria, there was 
a prayer in which all united, then Israel’s 
marching orders (1 Chron. 16 : 23-31) were 
read by the missionaries, followed by 
Christ’s marching orders (Matt. 28 : 18- 
20), read by the congregation. The young 
women who represented the eleven candi- 
dates were then presented by Miss Pres- 
cott, Foreign Secretary, with response on 
behalf of the Society by Mrs. MacLeish, 
and on behalf of the Field by Miss Helen 
Elgie. Mrs. Montgomery gave the solemn 
charge, “Remember Jesus Christ; you 
go out not to teach a book but to represent 
a life,”’ followed by the invocation, and then 
the officers of the Society and newly ap- 
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pointed missionaries united in a responsive 
reading, beginning with “ The Lord bless 
and keep thee,” and closing with the sub- 
lime words, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God, the 
God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things. And blessed be His glorious 
name forever; and let the whole earth be 
filled with His glory. Amen and Amen.” 
Surely those young women will not forget, 
even if they were acting for others. 

The Brotherhood, with Dr. F. T. Galpin 
of First Pittsburgh Church presiding, 
had a great meeting and banquet, with 
striking platform utterances by Dr. Galu- 
sha Anderson, H. Stanley Benedict who 
represented Governor Johnson, Dr. Rau- 
schenbusch, Drs. Batten, Taylor and 


Moore, Mr. H. E. Cole, and Dr. Brougher. 
It was after ten o’clock when this meeting 
was over, and all declared it one of the 
best yet held. 


TUESDAY, MAY 25 
MORNING SESSION 


There were more Commissions to report, 
that on State Conventions coming first. 
The principle of cooperation was em- 
phasized in the relations of the State 
Conventions and the National Societies, 
and it was suggested as very desirable 
that all mission work in a state should be 
unified by placing the direction of the work 
in the hands of the state board. The 
Commission on Foreign-Speaking Bodies 
reported that a school is to be opened in 
Chicago for training leaders among the 
Slavic groups. and one in Cleveland for 
Hungarian leaders. “We shall deal more 
fuily with this excellent report later. 

Secretary Moore reported for the united 
missionary campaign, and then presented 
a five-year program which had been worked 
out in small conferences by brethren who 
hoped that a great new note might be 
struck—a great forward movement that 
should challenge the faith of the denomina- 
tion. He read the program, which will 
be found on page 535. These objectives 
were adopted amid great enthusiasm, 
and the carrying of them out was com- 
mitted to the United Missionary Campaign 
Committee. Following is the preamble: 


This hour in human history is critical, 
challenging, decisive. No church or de- 
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nomination can succeed if its message and 
spirit are not positive, aggressive, courage- 
ous, heroic. We have a sufficient message 
in the gospel of the kingdom, a sufficient 
dynamic in the Spirit of God. We need 
spiritual vision, conquering intercession, 
evangelistic power and social passion. 

The call of the hour is for a construc- 
tive, cumulative program of advance so 
large and so compelling as to arrest at- 
tention, unify our forces and activities, 
challenge our men of large resources and 
stir our whole people with a splendid 
enthusiasm for the kingdom of God. 

The objective of this program should be 
the development of every church into 
evangelistic and social force in its com- 
munity and a resultant mighty impact 
of our denominational life upon the nation 
and the world. 

We therefore recommend a five-year 
program of aggressive spiritual activity, 
with these practical goals: (See p. 535.) 

This brought out the sentiment regard- 
ing the Foreign Society’s reduced budget, 
and a motion made by Dr. Morse of 
Denver and seconded by Dr. Burlingame 
of San Francisco called for the immediate 
increase of the budget to $1,000,000. 
This was carried with a will. Dr. Brougher 
asked how about that $7,000 we didn’t 
raise yesterday, and proposed to go after 
It. 

This seemed reasonable, and the amounts 
began to come in encouragingly. The 
women of various states made pledges, 
churches were heard from, state conven- 
tion secretaries volunteered to raise goodly 
amounts, the women of Nevada said $25, 
and were matched by the men of New 
Britain for $25; every now and then some 
one from the Temple Church would add 
something, and it was evident that the 
Convention’s hosts were doing a large 
share in the giving. Presently the tellers 
announced that the needed amount was 
subscribed, and $150 over, and then with 
great gladness the audience rose and sang 
the doxology. 

Returning now to the point of reduction, 
a resolution was offered authorizing the 
Board of Managers to increase the budget 
by $100,000, and instructing the Finance 
Committee to approve an increase of 


$100,000. The discussion was renewed, 
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with impassioned retnarks by many. 
Mrs. Montgomery said, “that $100,000 
cut is such a tragedy that unless we repent 
God will remove our candlestick out of 
its place.” Mrs. MacLeish suggested 
that new methods might be used and more 
money got. What if we could get the right 
man to go out and tell the people and 
rouse them. We have to step out on faith 
in our Christian work. Dr. Crandall said 
he would like to see this Convention 
solemnly pledge itself to raise the money it 
voted; that would mean something. To 
pass resolutions is nonsensical unless we 
can somehow get under the load. Mr. 
Garabrant said the Boston Board was of 
the same mind as this Convention regard- 
ing retrenchment, but the Board had to 
borrow money and the bank will not 
accept resolutions. Those who are here 
must carry the same inspiration to their 
churches. 

Mrs. Failing said, “I’m ready to get 
under the burden to the extent of $1,000.” 
That brought great applause; Superin- 
tendent Lake of Michigan said his state 
would give $1,000 more than it gave last 
year. Others spoke, and Mr. Nickels 


said his church, Calvary of Minneapolis, 
had telegraphed him it would increase 
from $500 to $1,200. Dr. Burlingame 
offered his services for a month at the 


disposal of the Foreign Society. The 
spirit rose high, and by a great vote the 
motion was carried to add $100,000 to the 
foreign budget. Everybody wanted to 
go forward, and it was only the question 
as to method that was raised. The 
Convention decided to put the challenge 
up to the churches, as a challenge of faith. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


This was the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, and 
the church was crowded. Enthusiasm 
bubbled over, and many declared this 
the spiritual climax of the Convention 
week. The report of it will be found in 
Helping Hand Department, with other 
reports. In the closing address, Mrs. 
Montgomery made an impelling appeal 
for foreign missions, drawing upon her 
world tour for convincing facts and illus- 
trations. In her the missionaries and the 
cause have a pleader of rare power. 
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EVENING SESSION 


The Publication Society began its 
annual meeting at this session, with a 
packed house and program. Dr. Brougher 
was to deliver the president’s address, 
Dr. Rowland to tell of two decades of 
progress, and Dr. Cortland Myers of 
Boston to put on the “ rousements.” 

Dr. Brougher said he greatly appre- 
ciated the honor shown him in his election 
the second time as president. The Publi- 
cation Society has no other purpose than 
to do the will of God, as the servant of 
the churches. It is criticised because it 
has succeeded too well. We have heard 
that it was overlapping the work of the 
Home Mission Society. There is a vast 
difference between duplication and over- 
lapping. The work has grown tremen- 
dously. The churches have given more 
than was apportioned, and they havea 
fair conception of the work being done. 
The society is going on and up — on chapel 
car and up on aeroplane, and can’t be 
stopped. It is willing to cooperate with 
everybody, and all must work together, 
do the little adjusting necessary, and all 
get to work. Let us look out upon the 
great opportunity and go forth to do greater 
work than ever before. And with the 
objectives we have before us we can do 
it if we will— and we will. The pessimist 
story with which he closed brought great 
laughter and applause. 

Then Dr. Rowland, who has completed 
twenty years as Secretary, was vividly 
reminded of the fact by the presentation 
of twenty beauty roses, in a flowery 
speech by President Jones, who said he 
represented the presidents of the societies 
in this token of their esteem. Amid 
applause and a rising salute Dr. Rowland 
made fitting response, saying he should 
ever hold this occasion in grateful remem- 
brance. He then read portions of the 
report of the Board, covering at length 
the work of the twenty years past, and its 
development as one thing after another 
had fallen as a task to the Society. 

Dr. Myers, who was hoarse from his 
daily speaking, answered the question 
“Has Christianity Failed? ” and answered 
it emphatically in the negative. There 
isn’t a religion that can compare with it. 
There may be violation of its principles, 
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misrépresentation of it, but no failure. 
Jesus Christ cannot fail. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 
MORNING SESSION 


This was the last session of the Con- 
vention, and various reports were yet on 
the docket. The principal one was that 
of the committee on cooperating societies, 
made by Dr. Wooddy, which aroused some 
discussion. The report of the delegates 
to the Federal Council was made for Dr. 
Lawson, chairman. Dr. Webb presented 
the John C. Sayre prize for the best essay 
on the non-alcoholic movement in Europe 
to Mr. Hindus, a Russian now studying 
in Colgate University. The committee 
on resolutions reported through its chair- 
man, Dr. Grose. The first resolution, 
which was adopted with great applause, 
was that on world peace, as follows: 


Believing that the churches of Christ should be the 
foremost advocates and promoters of world peace, 
‘we declare our conviction that all issues arising between 
nations should be settled by arbitration and that the 
ideal goal of a world peace federation is both possible 
and practicable. The European war has only empha- 
sized the necessity of educating our people concerning 
the evils of militarism, the delusion of armaments as 
a protection against war, the Christian attitude toward 
war and peace, and the policy of universal arbitration 
as the only hope of lasting peace and an advancing 
civilization. Christianity should also demonstrate the 
truth that in her vast reformatory tasks peace has her 
challenges to moral and spiritual heroism perhaps less 
renowned but far nobler than war. We urge pastors 
and churches diligently and persistently to set about 
this essential work of eradicating the false ideas of 
military glory inbred and exalted for generations, and 
of supplanting them with the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
learning from him that it is better to give justice than 
to demand rights, and that true honor is to be found 
only in righteousness. 

We heartily endorse the stand taken by the president 
of the United States for neutrality, and his counsels 
to the people to hold their opinions and passions in 
control, in order that our country may exert a power- 
ful influence for good when the time comes to offer its 
helpful services to the warring nations. We believe 
this to be consonant with the utterance of the strongest 
possible protest, in the name of God and humankind, 
against all methods of warfare which are in violation 
of international law and of the higher law of humanity. 
We therefore approve the action of the president in 
voicing the protest of the nation, and in maintaining 
the rights of neutrals and the established standards of 
international law as against a reversal to savagery. 

We are profoundly grateful to God that in this 
critical period our nation has at its head a lover of 
peace with justice and righteousness. We earnestly 
hope and will continually pray that his efforts to main- 
tain peaceful relations with all other nations may be 
successful; and we pledge him our sympathy and 
support in the discharge of his arduous duties. 
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The other resolutions were on temper- 
ance, the denominational press, specifics, 
a restudy of the basis on which the annual 
budget is built, Sabbath observance, a 
uniform divorce law and thanks to all who 
had entertained the convention and aided 
in its work and comfort. 

The enrolment was 1,927, divided as 
follows: 389 ministers, 244 men, 580 
women, 39 representatives of societies, 
and 677 visitors. 

The executive committee’s appoint- 
ments of committees were announced, and 
the minutes approved. Dr. L. C. Barnes 
offered the closing prayer, and the North- 
ern Baptist Convention of 1915 stood ad- 
journed, its work accomplished, to meet 
in Minneapolis in May, 1916. Judge 
Clinch may congratulate himself on the 
success with which he steered the passage, 
as the Convention congratulated itself on 
having a competent commander. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, AND CLOSE OF THE 
WEEK’S MEETING 


The Publication Society had an un- 
usually good attendance at the closing 
session, and its program held the interest 
to the finish. It was a field day, with 
addresses by missionaries on the Gospel 
cruisers, Captain G. L. Hall of the Life 
Line, and workers on the Osceola and 
Robert G. Seymour; also by Rev. J. C. 
Killian, of Chapel Car Evangel, and Miss 
Brockway, of the Sunday school depart- 
ment. The closing address was by Rev. 
Peter C. Wright of Philadelphia, who 
bestowed unlimited praise upon the So- 
ciety for its many-sided work, and prophe- 
sied that perhaps the most significant 
of its possibilities was that of serving as 
a medium of a greater Baptist solidarity 
through a great common Baptist litera- 
ture: The close was made with high 
spirits and the feeling that Los Angeles 
had justified its oft repeated welcomes 
and made for itself a large place in affec- 
tionate remembrances. 


NOW, IN THE SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION AND IN THE 


LIGHT OF THE GREAT OBJECTIVES AND THE DIVINE CALL, 


LET US SET ABOUT THE LARGE WORK 


OF A GREAT YEAR 
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Baptist Day 


We can only hope that Baptist Day 
proved of some encouragement and 
help to our Baptist people of San 
Francisco, who will no more be 
strangers to many of us after this visit 
and experience of their hospitality. 
For Christians, barriers of sectionalism 
cannot stand when once acquaintance 
replaces ignorance of one another. 
The new ties that will bind East and 
West constitute one of the most 
valuable results of the Coast Con- 
vention and the transcontinental trip. 
It is a great thing for the future of 
our country, not merely of our denomi- 
nation, to know that, in whatever 
section we live and however much we 
may pride ourselves upon our home 
environment, we are one folk at bottom 
in aim and spirit, sympathy and hope, 
with a common faith and Lord, and a 
common work in behalf of humanity. 
The problems of democracy confront 
us all alike, and the work of the King- 
dom of God engages us all. After the 
California days we shall sing with new 
significance, “Blest be the tie that 
binds our hearts in Christian love.” 


oa 


How to Raise the Money 


That is, the $125,000 required to 
meet the condition of the $50,000 gift 
at Los Angeles to the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Fund. This 
money must be raised, and it is a 
hard year. What a beautiful thing 


it would be if a large part of this sum 
should be given by those who wish to 
establish memorials for a loved hus- 
band, wife, child, pastor or friend — 
as Mr. Swasey established the splendid 
$200,000 memorial for his wife. 


Such 





a gift might be made by a transfer of 
funds, the interest or dividends of 
which should be paid to the donor 
during his lifetime. Confer with 
Secretary Tomlinson about this. 


& 


Missions and World Peace 


CHRISTIANITY demands not rights 

but righteousness. It denies the 
doctrine that might makes right, and 
insists that right alone is ultimate 
might. Instead of claiming rights it 
gives justice, as Dean Mathews so 
pertinently puts it. It is the antithe- 
sis of militarism, conquest of others, 
greed to get. Self-conquest and not 
conquest of others, self-sacrifice and 
not the sacrifice of others, love and not 
hatred, peace and not war — these are 
the fundamentals of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is for this reason that missions 
make for world peace. Wherever the 
pure Gospel goes and is lived and 
becomes a transforming power in the 
lives of the people, there we may hope 
for the development of the peace sen- 
timent that shall some day make war 
impossible, and bring all nations into 
a peace federation. 

Of course it is easy to cavil, and 
point to the nominally Christian 
nations, and ask how it is that these 
Christian peoples should be the most 
warlike on the earth, far surpassing 
the non-Christian peoples in the ma- 
chinery and practice of war. But the 
answer is simple. ‘These nations have 
never been Christian in reality. Chris- 
tianity has gotten hold only in part 
and in spots, and even there is im- 
perfectly understood and practiced. 
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Mankind is averse to thg principles of 
Christianity, and many professed 
Christians have been content to follow 
as far as they could without too much 
interference with self and selfishness. 
It is true as has been often asserted 
since the European War broke out, 
that Christianity has never been fully 
tried in any country or by any people. 

For world peace it is necessary to 
have world acquaintance and fellow- 
ship and the development of common 
aims and spirit. There is no medium 
today so influential and practical as 
that of Christian missions. They 
bring people into acquaintance and 
fellowship along the lines that make 
for brotherhood and spiritual unity. 
They make for peace always. It is 
remarkable that in these critical days 
the Christian missionaries should have 
not only been unmolested in countries 
affected, but should have been rightly 
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estimated, and in many instances 
differentiated from the masses of the 
people to whom they belong by birth. 
The missionaries are known for their 
unselfishness and _ self-sacrifice, and 
their religion is a matter proved by 
their life and conduct, so that nothing 
can discredit it to the people among 
whom they labor. 

Let us be sure that in prosecuting 
foreign missions we are also furthering 
in the most direct and forcible way 
the great cause of world peace. And 
let us at home in our churches awaken 
to the fact that the creation of the 
right and sound opinion that shall 
make our nation the most powerful 
advocate of peace with righteousness 
is a part of the work which as Chris- 
tians we have to do, if we are true 
stewards of the manifold grace of 
God, and worthy citizens of the free 
land in which He has placed us. 
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§ Among the new features in Missions 
for the coming year, we shall begin in the 
September issue to publish a series of 
missionary hymns, with music, which will 
be a great enrichment to the missionary 
meetings. This is one of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s helpful suggestions. The pro- 
gram made up from the matter of the 
number containing it is meeting with favor, 
and the hymns can be used in connection 
with these Missions’ programs. Special 
attention will be given also to new and 
workable methods for promoting mis- 
sionary interest and all phases of church 
work. 


§]In the September issue the editor will 
describe his visit to the Mono Indians 
at Dunlap, and also to Lodge Grass, 
where the Indians commissioned him to 
make known their just cause to the world 


— which he will do. 


§] If every Missions’ subscriber will get 
one other non-subscriber to become a 
subscriber — knocking that “non” off 
with a silver half-dollar— we shall reach 
that 100,000 mark at once. Why not? 


{| “ Jesus is ultimate authority, ultimate 
power, ultimate victory.” That was the 
keynote of the Convention sermon. 


{| Working at an enormous disadvantage 
of long distance, too great for mail reports, 
the leading denominational papers did 
remarkably well with their Convention 
reports, especially since telegraphic re- 
porting is always uncertain. Congratula- 
tions to the hard working brethren of the 
religious press. 


{Do not fail to read Prof. Burton’s address 
on “‘ The Scope of the Missionary Enter- 
prise,” in this issue. It will take you to 
the heights of world outlook, but leave 
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you in the field of personal and immediate 
service. 


f Dr. A. M. Petty, who left the field 
secretaryship of the Home Mission So- 
ciety to raise an endowment fund for Red- 
lands, has now returned to the work for 
which he is so admirably fitted, and be- 
comes the Joint District Secretary of the 
Foreign and Home Mission Society for the 
Northwest District, with headquarters 
at Portiand, Oregon. Dr. A. W. Rider is 
Joint Secretary in the Pacific District, 
with office in Los Angeles. No men are 
better known on the Coast than these. 


QA letter from Dr. Witter describes a 
terrific hailstorm and whirlwind that blew 
down great trees, destroyed a thousand 
houses in Gauhati, broke the windows 
in the missionary bungalows and soaked 
everything with water, wrecked the hostel, 
damaged the girls’ dormitory, and did 
much other damage, but fortunately 
with little loss of life. None of our people 
were hurt. The graphic letter reveals a 
pitiable condition calling for immediate 
relief. 


{On the station at Billings, Montana, 
we saw a card with these words, “A 


Careful Man is the Best Safety Device 


Known.” ‘True, and always in demand 
in every line of work. 


{ News of the death of Dr. W. W. Wallace 
of the First Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
comes as we go to press. Just settled in 
his work, this comes as a blow to the church 
and to a large circle of friends. A strong 
preacher and a missionary pastor, the loss 
will be deeply felt. 


{ The Editor of Missions has had four 
honors conferred upon him which he 
prizes most highly. He is now honorary 
member of four churches—the Mono 
Indian Baptist Church of Dunlap, Cali- 
fornia, the Russian and First Chinese 
Baptist churches of San Francisco, and the 
Crow Indian Baptist Church of Lodge 
Grass, Montana. At the latter place the 
Indians bestowed upon him and Mrs. 
Grose their most gracious favor, adoption 
into the tribe, with the Indian names 
signifying the act. With solemn pride 
an aged Indian, selected by the people as 
their representative, gave Mrs, Grose 
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the name of “Brings Pretty Horse ”’; 
and another of the head tribe men in like 
manner pronounced the new name of the 
Editor to be “‘ Man-makes-Himself.” The 
Indian names, as nearly as the sounds can 
be reproduced, are “ E-che’-do-iches,” 
Brings Pretty Horse, and “‘ Eda-ist-chee- 
minnach-pach’-ush-chish,” which signifies 
a man who builds a strong barrier of 
character around himself. The honor of 
the first name lies in the tribal legend of 
bravery, when a Crow chief vanquished 
his enemies and brought a prize pony from 
their camp as his trophy. The Editor 
and his wife hope to make these cherished 
memberships of some real meaning to 
the churches which have honored them 
and opened to them new doors of op- 
portunity to encourage and help. 
{Secretary John M. Moore had a verita- 
ble “hold up” on the Sunday evening 
before Convention. He had been out 
some forty miles preaching in a suburban 
town, and was on his way back to Los 
Angeles on the electric train when there 
was a summons to stop, and the passengers 
and trainmen found themselves threatened 
by three masked men with revolvers 
pointed, who cried “ Hands up!” The 
hands went up, the trainmen were ordered 
out and placed under one highwayman’s 
charge, then the men passengers were 
ordered outside the car, the women being 
left unmolested. The men were divided 
into two groups for search, and one high- 
wayman took their valuables while an- 
other kept guard. Dr. Moore, on the 
way out of the car, slipped a twenty dol- 
lar gold piece (fortunate for him that gold 
is in use in California instead of bills) into 
the heel of his shoe, making sure of that 
much; and as his group was being searched 
he managed to slip unobserved into the 
other group that had previously been 
“gone through.” After securing their 
booty the highwaymen made off, no one 
offering to molest or hinder them, owing 
to the revolvers. The trainmen brought 
the passengers into the city in due time, 
many of them minus watches and money 
and jewelry that had been taken. Dr. 
Moore had a novel experience and saved 
his money and other valuables by his 
presence of mind and quick wit, but does 
not desire a repetition of the adventure. 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


LEADING POINTS OF THE GENERAL REVIEW IN THE 


ANNUAL REPORT, WITH STATISTICS 


HE review begins with the general 
situation. ‘The business depression has 
been offset by revival tendencies and a new 
national moral sentiment. ‘The emphasis 
is shifting from materialism to spiritual 
reality. The result is greater interest in 
missions, shown by the increase in financial 
receipts from the churches. This made 
possible the raising of the $276,223 deficit 
and the encouraging outcome of the year. 
The effect of reduced appropriations on 
the foreign fields is clearly shown, in para- 
graphs that will be quoted later. 

The review then treats of the Judson 
Centennial; the death of Edward Judson; 
changes in the Board and secretarial staff; 
field service of executive officers and dis- 
trict secretaries; deputation work, co- 
operative work; literature, and other 
matters. It deals also with the effects 
of the war upon the Society’s work; new 
forms of evangelism; the movement among 
the literati in China, and the national 
evangelistic campaign in Japan. 

There are important paragraphs on 
depletion of the Missions, the specific needs 
for material equipment, and the increased 
emphasis on education. The situation in 
Kentung and in Central China is made 
clear. The new China Medical Board of 


the Rockefeller Foundation is described. 
The question of field administration is 
treated at some length, the Board wishing 
the public to know what its policy is and 
what has been done. 


This discloses the 


OF THE YEAR 
difficulties, and how hard it is to judge 
fairly from the outside. A cardinal policy 
is the development of a native church, 
which must do the ultimate work of 
evangelizing the various countries. Clos- 
ing paragraphs tell of the new appointees, 
farewell meetings, homes for missionaries 
and their children, and the list of those 
who have been called to higher service. 
Extracts from the review, covering some 
of the points of special interest follow: 


FINANCIAL OUTCOME 


The fiscal year ending March 31, 1915, 
closed with a deficit of $33,161. There 
was, however, an encouraging increase of 
$33,946 in contributions from the churches, 
a noteworthy gain. ‘The deficit was due 
mainly to decrease in receipts from indi- 
viduals, matured annuities and legacies. 
Taking into account the general financial 
and economic conditions, the outcome of 
the year is indeed remarkable. 


THE BUDGET FoR 1915-1916 


After prolonged and prayerful considera- 
tion of all the facts, the Board came most 
reluctantly to the conclusion that the total 
figures of the preliminary budget must be 
adhered to in the main. In adopting a 
final budget upon this reduced basis, the 
Board are fully persuaded that only by 
such a policy may the Society be safe- 
guarded from the condition of chronic 
indebtedness which has characterized the 
past years. They also believe that they 
are acting in accordance with the wishes 
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of the denomination as expressed through 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 


DISTRICT AND STATE AGENTS 


At the present time the following con- 
stitute the district and state agents of the 
Society: Representing the Foreign Society 
only: Rev. A. L. Snell and Rev. F. S. 
Dobbins. Representing the Foreign and 
Home Societies: John §S. Stump, D.D.; 
Frank Peterson, D.D.; Rev. Charles E. 
Stanton; J. Y. Aitchison, D.D.; G. W. 
Cassidy, D.D.; A. W. Rider, D.D. Repre- 
senting the Foreign, Home and Publication 
Societies: Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
State Collecting Agents representing all 
interests: Rev. E. M. Lake, Michigan; S. 
E. Wilcox, D.D., Iowa; H. E. Truex, D.D., 
Missouri; Rev. H. R. MacMillan, Wis- 
consin; Wilson Mills, D.D., Nebraska. 
Representing Baptists and Free Baptists: 
Alfred Williams Anthony, D.D. 


DEPUTATION WORK 


The deputation work of the missionaries 
on furlough has been done in accordance 
with a carefully planned campaign drawn 
up at the beginning of the year. The 
missionaries have taken temporary resi- 
dence this year in various sections through- 
out the country, more so than in previous 
years, and this has resulted in a more 
equitable distribution of deputation work- 
ers. Their work has been remarkable 
both because of the willingness and en- 
thusiasm displayed and the extent and 
value of the service rendered. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


For eight years this department has been 
under the leadership of Secretary John M. 
Moore. It acts as a general clearing-house 
for missionary information and education. 
The office is located in New York City 
and the work of the department is becom- 
ing-more and more important and valuable. 
It is devoting special attention to mission- 
ary and general church efficiency, and its 
standard is widely accepted by the churches. 


BAPTISTS AND FREE BAPTISTS 


Rev. A. W. Anthony, D.D., has con- 
tinued as the special joint secretary for 
Baptists and Free Baptists. During the 
process of amalgamating the two bodies 
it has been absolutely necessary to have 
some one act in this capacity and that has 
proved to be a most happy and helpful 
arrangement which placed Dr. Anthony 
in this position. The unanimous choice of 
his own people, the one who had more to 
do with the development of plans for union 


than any other, the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the General Conference of Free Baptists, 
which must continue its legal existence for 
a while longer, he has been most acceptable 
to Baptists and has rendered a unique 
service in clearing away difficulties, remov- 
ing prejudices and in acquainting the 
members and the churches of the two 
groups with one another. Dr. Anthony 
has rendered this service at great personal 
sacrifice, although willingly and joyfully. 


DEPLETION OF THE MISSIONS 


The accumulated deficits of the last 
several years with the consequent curtail- 
ment of appropriations have had most 
serious effects. The first and most obvious 
result has been the depletion of the mis- 
sionary staff. ‘The Board has been unable 
to meet the increasing demands of the 
educational work and to keep up with the 
losses in general work caused by sickness, 
death and furlough. In South India alone 
20 missionaries have come home since 
January, 1914, and 2 more have died. To 
meet this loss of 22 only 4 have gone out 
and 7 other missionaries on furlough hope 


to return in the fall. In the four British. 


India fields the losses, including 4 deaths, 
have been 70 since January, 1914, and only 
38 have gone out. Besides these are 
28 missionaries ready to return in the fall. 
If they should go, however, there would 
still be a net loss of 4. The evangelistic 
and general missionary work has had a net 
loss of 6 in a little over a year. Such 
losses unless immediately remedied make 
it problematical whether some stations in 
India can be kept open. If a shortage of 
funds should prevent the appointment of 
any new missionaries or keep at home 
some of the missionaries now ready to 
return, the depletion upon the field would 
verge on the disastrous. 

While our other mission fields have not 
suffered so seriously as British India, there 
is still a net loss. China, Japan, Africa 
and the Philippines have lost 30 mis- 
sionaries by furlough and death since 
January, 1914, while 24 have returned from 
furlough or gone out as new appointees. 
The net loss for our missionary operations, 
therefore, in all fields in the past fifteen 
months is 12. 

Another result has been a reduction of 
funds for the equipment of the missionary. 
He needs tools if he is to do his work. He 
needs a sanitary and comfortable house in 
which to live and equipment for touring 
including native helpers, tents and other 
necessities. He should have a motor boat 
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if he is in a river region. School buildings 
and teachers are also necessary. Without 
such tools, much of the investment that a 
missionary represents will lie idle, unable 
to yield the expected returns. 

In the last two years appropriations for 
property and equipment have been cur- 
tailed. In the year 1912-1913, $85,662 
were used as a building, property and 
equipment fund. In 1913-1914 this was 
reduced to $40,000. In 1914-1915 it was 
further reduced to $15,000. Specially 
designated. gifts for property, in addition to 
these amounts have been available as 
follows: $37,020 in 1912-1913 and $23,113 
in 1913-1914. Besides the tremendous 
needs such sums are pitifully small. Real 
suffering as well as a most serious impair- 
ment of efficiency has been the result. 
The Board cannot look upon the property 
conditions in our missions without grave 
concern. The need for a large sum to 
take care of ordinary property and equip- 
ment interests is imperative. The list of 


approved property needs, even without 
additions for the past year, represents a 
total of over $300,000, of which approxi- 
mately $70,000 is for mission residences, 
$150,000 for school buildings, $50,000 for 
chapels, and $30,000 for hostels. 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


One of the constant problems in mission 
administration is the question as to how 
much administrative responsibility shall be 
laid upon the missionaries and how much 
retained by the Board. During the last 
two years attention has been increasingly 
centered upon this problem and it is quite 
evident that both the missionaries and the 
Board are prepared for some definite 
forward steps. More or less interest in 
the question is manifested among the 
pastors and members of the home churches, 
especially on the part of those who have 
had the opportunity of visiting the foreign 
field. Remarks and criticisms indicate 
that there is a considerable degree of mis- 
apprehension both as to what has actually 
been done in the development of field 
administration and as to the attitude of 
the Board with regard to it. There is of 
course a vast multitude of administrative 
details in the work of every mission that 
can- be cared for more intelligently and 
more effectively upon the field than by the 
Board at home. To the greater part of 
these details the Board have never thought 
of giving attention, leaving entirely in the 
hands of the missionaries such matters as, 
e.g., the regulation of salaries of native 
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pee and teachers, the degree of aid to 
e granted to churches that are seeking 
to reach self-support, the distribution of 
the appropriations made to the individual 
missionary for evangelistic, educational 
work, etc., the details of building, both in 
the preparation of plans and the work of 
construction, the details of arrangements 
for language study and language examina- 
tion. With regard to most of these matters 
the Board has contented itself with insist- 
ing that there should be certain general 
rules or requirements to be observed, leav- 
ing to the mission the formulation of 
measures necessary to secure this observ- 
ance. There is another large group of 
questions having to do with the location 
and transfer of missionaries, designation of 
missionaries to particular forms of work, 
arrangements for furlough, distribution of 
appropriations made to a given field among 
the stations and missionaries of that field, 
consideration of requests for supplemental 
appropriations made necessary by the 
emergencies or developments of the work 
during the year. Such questions as these 
it has been customary for the Board during 
recent years to take final action upon after 
securing definite advice or recommen- 
dation from the mission body. Many of 
these questions, however, can be dealt 
with more promptly and satisfactorily on 
the field and the Board are arranging for 
the transfer to the missions of responsi- 
bility in these matters as rapidly as the 
missionaries are ready to accept such 
responsibility and as satisfactory plans 
can be worked out for these phases of 
mission administration. 


ADVISORY ACTION BY CONFERENCE 


It should be remembered that until a 
comparatively recent period the system of 
administration in vogue in all our mission 
fields was practically a lack of system. 
Each individual missionary dealt directly 
with the Board and the Board passed upon 
his requests or plans without reference to 
any advisory body on the field except as 
occasionally a special committee on advice 
was formed in some of the fields. The 
result was naturally, almost necessarily, 
a considerable degree of confusion and a 
lack of consistent, coordinated methods in 
mission work in every field. About fifteen 
years ago, a definite and carefully formu- 
lated plan of advisory action by mission 
conferences was adopted as an aid to the 
Board and to the missions in administra- 
tion. This plan met with serious, and in 
some cases bitter, opposition on the part 














of some missionaries who felt that personal 
rights and privileges were being invaded. 
The plan, however, has worked admirably, 
has overcome practically all opposition 
and has been of inestimable value to the 
Board in the administration of the work. 
In the development of field administration 
the missionaries of each field are organized 
into a conference and it is with this con- 
ference that the Board deals, receiving its 
advice in regard to designations, the con- 
duct of work and all matters pertaining to 
the general activities of the mission. The 
conference elects a reference committee 
which acts as its executive committee 
throughout the year holding frequent 
meetings and passing upon all missionary 
business which is to be presented to the 
Board. 

It is evident that the time has come for 
a further step in the development of field 
administration. The several missions now 
have an organization through which each 
can administer intelligently and effectively 
its own work. Some of the missions are 
urging very strongly an extension of the 
power of final decision upon the field. 
The Board will welcome still further relief 
from the necessity it has been under of 
giving attention to matters of detail 
which can be cared for on the field. 

There are certain final responsibilities 
to the denomination for the general direc- 
tion of its mission work that the Board 
cannot abdicate and, in order to decide 
intelligently with regard to the general 
questions of mission policy which all agree 
should come to the Board for final action, 
there is necessary a broad and exact 
knowledge of conditions affecting the work 
on the field which cannot be secured with- 
out maintaining close and constant touch 
with the detailed work of the missions. 
At the same time friends of the Society as 
well as the missionaries are asked to note 
that the Board are eager to turn over to 
the mission bodies on the field the care of 
all administrative details which experience 
indicates can be more satisfactorily dealt 
with by the local bodies. ‘There are serious 
problems and difficulties in the way which 
cannot be solved quickly and the Board 
therefore must move slowly and along lines 
which are acceptable to the missionaries 
themselves. ‘ 


NATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND LEADERSHIP 


A cardinal policy in missionary work 
today is the development of a native 
church. This, and not the missionary, 
must do the ultimate work of evangelizing 
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the various countries. The development 
of such churches calls for a native leader- 
ship and a sense of responsibility for 
evangelistic work on the part of the church 
that our missionaries and educational 
institutions are uniting to produce. Just 
where and when the missionary is to remove 
his hand from the infant church body and 
call upon native leadership to assume 
responsibility is not always clear but the 
necessity is apparent. None will be so 
glad as the missionaries when the native 
church needs them no longer and becomes 
self-supporting, self-governing, self-propa- 
gating. 

A most impressive example of this 
development is seen in Burma where 768 
self-supporting churches are now reported. 
A Burma Baptist Missionary Convention 
has been organized for fifty years in which 
delegates from all the churches and mis- 
sionaries alike are members. At the be- 
ginning, naturally, the missionaries held 
the positions of leadership, organizing, 
directing and controlling the work. In 
these latter years, however, there has been 
a most significant development of interest 
and efficiency on the part of the convention 
itself. At the annual meeting held at 
Toungoo, October 31 to November 2, 1914, 
the convention reported 345,735 rupees or 
$115,000 raised by the churches for all 
church and missionary work as.compared 
with 218,787 rupees or $72,929 in 1909. 
In the list of officers and on the committee 
of management only three out of 22 names 
were missionaries. Burman women were 
elected to membership and one even led 
in prayer; most significant facts when the 
former attitude toward women is taken 
into account. There was an impressive 
recognition of native responsibility for 
evangelization and plans are now being 
made by the missionaries and the conven- 
tion to have some fields or parts of fields 
entirely in the hands of the convention for 
missionary work. 


THE NEED OF SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS AND 
PRAYER 


The work is grounded in the will of God, 
and depends upon the power of God. The 
only true appeal for the cooperation of 
God’s people is on the spiritual plane. 
Adequate support will be provided only by 
those who are moved by the spirit of the 
Master to cheerful sacrifice. We dare not, 


therefore, fail to keep always in mind the 
spiritual points of view. Nothing is more 
essential than to abide in real personal 
relation to the source of all power, 
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“(WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS WAY” 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


PERTINENT EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, FOR PULPIT 
USE BY BUSY PASTORS AND FOR READY REFERENCE BY ALL 


T is with much satisfaction and with 

gratitude to God that the Board of 
Managers present their eighty-third annual 
report. Emancipation from an accumu- 
lated indebtedness of several years, all 
obligations met this year, and rich spiritual 
blessings in many of our mission fields, are 
some of the outstanding features of the 
year. é 


PROMOTION OF INTEREST AND BENEFICENCE 


In the United Missionary Campaign 
emphasis has been laid upon general church 
efficiency and the every-member-canvass 
for weekly offerings for all purposes. 
District secretaries, officers of the general 
societies, state superintendents and special 
appointees have worked most assiduously 
and harmoniously with good results. 

Through the Department of Missionary 


Education, as well as directly by the. 


societies, a large amount of missionary 
literature has been. distributed, while 
there has also been extensive advertising 
in our denominational papers which have 
freely offered their columns to missionary 
articles, and have frequently contained 
vigorous editorials on the subject. Our 
joint magazine Missions is a potent factor 
in imparting information and stimulating 
larger participation in all our missionary 
enterprises. 

Upon recommendation of the Home 
Missions Council, the week in November 
in which Thanksgiving Day is fixed is to 
be observed generally as Home Mission 
Week. A new text-book, by Dr. Charles 
L. White, Associate Corresponding Secre- 
tary of this Society, entitled ‘The Churches 
at Work,” has: been published by the 


Missionary Education Movement, and it 
is expected will stimulate intelligent effort 
for the more thorough evangelization of 
our own land. 


THE YEAR’S RECEIPTS FROM THE 
DENOMINATION 


The Society closed the present year not 
only without debt, but with a small balance 
of $1,787.94. 

The following statement is intended to 
show the Society’s fresh or original receipts 
of the year from the denomination, ex- 
clusive of all other transactions; also to 
what purpose these amounts were 


applicable. 
1914-15 
$256,250.77 
8,159.62 
823.47 


1913-14 
sxiGrire ata e 


1,143.17 


From Churches...... 
Sunday Schools 
Young People’s Societies 


Individuals 189,432.71 225,640.30 
Gen. Conf. Free Baptists 


2,614.91 1,427.54 
Special Contributions for 
Deb 3 69,031.40 


Total Contributions.... $454,113.84 $561,333.10 
Legacies 106,908.46 89,161.60 


561,022.30 650,494.70 
90,160.37 96,819.02 


$651,182.67 $747,313.72 


ABOVE RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR CLASSIFIED 
BY FUNDS 


$530,004.06 $601,286.99 
23,576.79 11,125.24 
31,208.73 28,611.78 
34,769.36 97,701.55 
25,224.60 


6,399.13 8,588.16 
$651,182.67 $747,313.72 
MISSIONARY SUMMARY 








Income from Invested Funds 





For General Fund 

For Designated Funds 

For Permanent Trust Funds 
For Annuity F 

For Legacy Reserve Fund... 
For Church, Edifice Loan 





The following presents a summary 
exhibit of the missionary operations of 
the Society; 











Whole number of missionaries and 
teachers supported wholly or in part by 
the Society, 1,393, distributed as follows: 
New England, 65; Middle and Central 
States, 235; Southern States, 196; Western 
States and Territories, 755; Canadian 
Dominion, 8; Mexico, 29; Cuba, 46; Porto 
Rico, 34; El Salvador, 8. French mis- 
sionaries have wrought in 5 States, Scan- 
dinavian in 23 States, German missionaries 
in 23 States and Canada, Negro missiona- 
ries in 15 States, Italian missionaries in 
10 States, Hungarian missionaries in 8 
States. 

Among the foreign populations there 
have been 354 missionaries, and 2 teachers; 
among the Negroes, 44 missionaries and 
172 teachers; Indians, 25 and 16; Mexicans, 
33; Cubans, 35 and 11; Porto Ricans, 33 
and 1, respectively; in El Salvador, 8; 
among the Hungarians, 20 missionaries and 
2 teachers, and among Americans, 688 
missionaries. 

The Society aids in the maintenance of 
29 schools established for the Negroes, 
Indians, Mexicans, Cubans, Porto Ricans 
and Hungarians. 


Number of missionaries and teachers...... 1,393 


WP OR OOEVIO goo eos a, 6 5045s wie koe ew wee 54,264 
Churches and out-stations supplied....... 2,144 
SOLMIOUNSHICACKEG ¢ oce. cw cisisies cs sicewie olen 121,837 
Prayer meetings attended............... 67,202 
RGHSIOUG: VISITS MAGE... . ooo se cee ceses 355,933 
Bibles and Testaments distributed........ 14,176 
Pages OF thacts GiStriDUted. .../6 0:66 06ccec ns 1,396,249 
Received by baptiom. .. 6. .iccccceecees 10,823 
Received by letter and experience........ 8,129 
Total membership of mission churches... .. 59,026 
CHUICHOESIOPPANIIEE. 6 ok kc ccc sd ccc cscoes 43 
Sunday schools under care of missionaries. . 1,592 
Sunday schools organized............... 111 
Attendance at Sunday schools........... 81,339 
RESULTS OF EIGHTY-THREE YEARS 

Number of commissions to missionaries and 

CR ACONG Se acl ala) caine a soe ee o eb Orieeoe 44,649 
Weeks of service reported............-2- 1,624,025 
MG ermMODS NICECNOU 6:6 9.615.066 Hiaisa ne cwee eee 3,879,549 
*Prayer meetings attended.............. 2,046,817 


*Religious visits to families and individuals. 10.55 7,063 
Bescon sg DODUMCO s o25c.c oekcesiccusccuswaees 286,323 
CHUPCHES GLOOGNIEOO . ¢ dcicie 6 cocaine cd sew see 6,836 
*During the last seventy-three years. 
SCOPE AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY’S 
MISSIONARY WORK 


The scope and methods of the Society’s 
missionary work are so imperfectly under- 
stood by some that a re-statement con- 
cerning these matters seems desirable. 
Included in its scope is a variety of activi- 
ties, ranging all the way from the initial 
or primary stages of pioneer effort in new 
fields, through all the successive stages of 
baptizing converts; organizing churches 
and Sunday Schools; securing pastors for 
mission churclies,: and aiding in their 
support and in the erection of houses of 
worship; personal religious visitation and 
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distribution of copies of the Scriptures and 
other religious literature, and the promo- 
tion of effective organized effort through 
local associations and State Conventions. 

Geographically, in its scope are included 
the new rural settlements, the towns and 
cities along railway lines, newly opened 
Indian reservations, lumber camps, mining 
camps, the cattle ranchers, and student 
bodies in our great State institutions. of 
learning. It embraces nearly every State 
in the Union, also Mexico, El Salvador, 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Ethnically, it includes about 25 nationali- 
ties or peoples in this “melting pot” of 
the world. Instrumentally, the Society 
adapts its methods to the needs of the 
fields to be cultivated. It has furnished 
pioneer and itinerant and district mis- 
sionaries with horses and wagons and 
automobiles, and gospel wagons and tents; 
a gospel boat for seamen, and supplies of 
religious literature for distribution. 

For these varied activities there is the 
pioneer exploring missionary; the local 
missionary with his group of outstations; 
the itinerating missionary with his circuit 
of several churches; the district missionary « 
and the pastor-at-large for attention to 
weak and shepherdless flocks and for work 
also in new fields; the general missionary 
of a State with his manifold duties of 
administration; evangelists for single States 
and groups of States and various nationali- 
ties; pastors for student bodies and general 
superintendents for extensive geographical 
divisions. Evangelistic and constructive 
work go hand in hand. 

In a word, the Society is competent to 
do anything “to promote the preaching of 
the Gospel in North America,” and is not 
at all dependent upon any other Society 
to take the initiative in the occupation 
and development of new mission fields. 
It always has been preeminently the 
pioneer missionary organization of North- 
ern Baptists in the new fields of the West, 
among the Indians, among: numerous 
groups of our foreign populations and in 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and El Salvador. 
And in all these fields its constructive work 
has been of great value in the establishment 
of our denominational interests on a strong 
and enduring basis. 


WESTERN MISSIONS 


For a period of about thirty-five years, 
from 1845, the Society had to take the 
initiative, direction and principal financial 
burden of the pioneer work. It was, how- 
ever, seriously hampered in being unable 
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to secure desirable men for important fields 
in those remote regions, and in its inability 
to obtain adequate resources for the ex- 
panding work. Exploring and _ general 
missionaries wefe appointed to cover as 
large fields as possible. 

The beginnings of its work on the Coast 
were as follows: In Oregon, 1845; in Cali- 
fornia, 1849; in Nevada, 1893; in Idaho, 
1864; in Utah, 1871; in Washington, 1871; 
in Arizona, 1879. In Southern California 
the first Baptist Church was organized in 
1874. Communication with that region, 
for about a quarter of a century after 
American occupation, was by stage coach 
and pony express. The Union Pacific 
Railway was completed in 1869, the 
Northern Pacific in 1883, the Southern 
Pacific in 1883. Prior to these dates the 
pioneer missionaries made their extended 
journeys on foot, on horseback, by stage 
coach, by boat, often enduring much priva- 
tion and suffering. The pioneer mis- 
sionary was in Oregon twenty-five years 
before any railway; in California twenty 
years before the completion of the first 
transcontinental line; and in other terri- 
tories years before. With the railway 
construction came new demands upon the 
Society for enlargement of its work. One 


of the general secretaries, in 1869, visited 
towns along the Union Pacific to secure 
sites for houses of worship; and its general 
and local missionaries were alert in occu- 
pation of important places along these new 


lines. Before 1900, as careful examination 
showed, about 1,400 railway towns and 
cities had been definitely occupied by the 
Society’s appointees. Since then the num- 
ber has been greatly increased. 

The new era of stable, orderly, construc- 
tive work began about 1880. During most 
of the period of thirty-five years since then 
the Society has been in co-operative rela- 
tions with State Conventions, with the 
purpose of developing their administrative 
and financial abilities, throwing large 
responsibility upon them in the prosecution 
of the joint work. There are nine Con- 
ventions in this Division, thus related to 
the Society. The co-operative plans in- 
clude both missionary and church edifice 
work in general. 

In the early stages of co-operation with 
Western State Conventions, the Home 
Mission Society had not only to bear the 
much larger part of the expense, but 
frequently also to advance amounts tem- 
porarily for the Conventions’ share of their 
obligations. This is still true of several 
States. Some State Conventions have 
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become sufficiently strong to assume af 
equal share with the Society, and a few 
are able to do more than this. It is 
gratifying to record the efficiency of most 
of these Conventions in the prosecution of 
our joint missionary enterprises. 


EVANGELISM 


A summary of distinctively evangelistic 
activities in our varied mission fields is as 
follows: One general evangelist in the 
Midland division, embracing Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, 
North and South Dakota; 16 evangelists in 
co-operative work with State Conventions; 
1 German evangelist; 1 Swede; 1 Norwe- 
gian; 1 Hungarian; 1 Russian, and special 
work among the Roumanians. 

In this work emphasis is put upon the 
smaller and weaker churches in need of 
spiritual quickening, rather than upon 
large churches in cities which are able 
usually to secure the services of evangelists, 
or which in many cases co-operate in 
extensive and expensive campaigns under 
the leadership of noted evangelists. In 
Nebraska about 120 series of meetings have 
been held; in Kansas, where the laymen’s 
evangelistic teams have been most active, 
the largest number of baptisms of any year 
in its history are reported; in Oregon over 
100 meetings have been held, covering 
nearly every section of the State, resulting 
in much larger accessions than usual to 
the churches; in Northern California 
simultaneous evangelistic campaigns by 
associational forces have been conducted 
as planned by the Convention which meets 
the incidental expenses of pastors who give 
their time for about two weeks to work 
with other churches. The hopeful feature 
is that the methods are not sensational or- 
spectacular, but related in a normal way 
to our missionary undertakings, at com- 
paratively small expense, and great benefit 
to the churches. 


OCCUPATION OF NEW FIELDS 


Eighty-two new mission fields in the 
West have been entered the past year, 44 
churches organized, and 49 churches have 
become self-supporting. Hence, there is 
no appreciable diminution in the amount 
required for the maintenance of the work. 
On the contrary, when we consider the 
estimate of our leaders that at least 125 new 
fields should be occupied speedily, we are 
impressed with the fact that pioneer 
missions in the West still present great 
opportunities for missionary endeavor and 
still make heavy demands upon us. 
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Meanwhile, district missionaries and 
local missionaries are doing what they can 
to cultivate these fields. As evidence of 
the outreaching work of many missionary 
pastors they report 267 outstations supplied 
during the year. The general policy of 
the Society is that churches should be 
organized only when there is reasonable 
prospect of their attaining to self-support 
within a few years. In some quarters there 
appears to have been an ambition to en- 
courage the organization of churches whose 
existence would be short lived without 
generous help from missionary funds. 
This should be discouraged, except in cases 
above mentioned. Responsibility for the 
organization of churches that must rely 
upon such assistance should rest definitely 
upon the general missionary and the 
executives of each State, in consultation 
when possible with the Society’s Superin- 
tendent of Missions. 


CONSERVATION METHODS 


Conservation is as important as multi- 
plication. In Western fields, as well as 
in the older States, there are many country 
and village churches that for various 
reasons have become weakened and dis- 
pirited, and are unable to maintain pastors 
for full-time service. To conserve such 
imperilled interests, district missionaries 
have been appointed with excellent results. 
Of Minnesota it is said that “‘the work of 
the six district missionaries and the city 
superintendent in Minneapolis is regarded 
as indispensable.” In Nebraska, within 
four years, 36 churches were resuscitated, 
most of them now having pastors. ‘These 
are illustrations of the valuable work done 
in this direction. 

In some States pastors-at-large are 
appointed for similar work. ‘These are 
usually men with evangelistic gifts. Re- 
ports show that 33 district missionaries and 
pastors-at-large have been under appoint- 
ment. 

Another method for meeting to some 
extent the need is to have a missionary 
serve a group of weak churches until one 
or more of the number becomes strong 
enough to have its own pastor. In some 
sections, where churches are not far apart, 
this arrangement has proved quite satis- 
factory, but where they are widely 
separated it is impracticable, unless ex- 
peditious means of travel are furnished the 
missionary. 

To meet these conditions the automobile 
is a necessity. Horses and wagons have 
been provided for some pioneer missiona- 
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ries, but the cost of such an outfit and of its 
maintenance is about as much as the cost 
and maintenance of a low-priced auto, 
which enables the missionary greatly to 
increase the scope and efficiency of his 
work, as has been demonstrated in the 
case of a district missionary in Wyoming. 
Consequently it has been decided to pro- 
vide several automobiles for district mis- 
sionaries and _ pastors-at-large, making 
them adjuncts to the Society’s co-operative 
work with State Conventions, whose chief 
executives, in consultation with our super- 
intendents of missions, will determine how 
and where they can best be utilized. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Baptist General Convention of 
Oklahoma at its annual meeting, November 
18-20, 1914, upon the recommendation of 
its Board of Managers, voted for single 
alignment with the Southern Baptist 
Convention, thereby terminating our co- 
operative work in the State. This was 
done against the repeatedly expressed 
desire of the Board for the continuance of 
the co-operative relations, with perhaps 
some modifications. 

Thus, after fifty years of work by the 
Society in what is now known as Oklahoma, 
after long and liberal assistance to hun- 
dreds of mission churches in the support 
of pastors and the erection of houses of 
worship, at an aggregate outlay of more 
than $800,000, the Society is practically 
evicted and debarred from making appeals 
to Oklahoma Baptists for aid in the prose- 
cution of its great work — prohibited from 
reaping anything from its abundant sow- 
ing— though a large element among the 
Baptists of the State is from the Northern 
States. Most of the Society’s work among 
the Indians of Oklahoma for which it has 
been expending about $16,000 annually, 
is not directly affected by the action of 
that Convention. 


OUR FOREIGN POPULATION 


The growth and the encouragements of 
our work among our foreign populations 
have necessitated the appointment of a 


competent superintendent. To this posi- 
tion Rev. Charles A. Brooks, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was appointed. His service for the 
Society began last September. 

On every hand pressure for the enlarge- 
ment of this work among our foreign popu- 
lation continues, notwithstanding the slack- 
ening of European immigration consequent 
upon the great war. The Pacific Coast 
States anticipate large foreign accessions 
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as a result of the completion of the Panama 
Canal. Your Board is keenly alive to 
developments there as elsewhere, and will 
be prepared for advance work as fast and 
as far as resources and suitable men can 
be found for this purpose. The Home 
Missions Council has recently appointed a 
Superintendent, who is a Baptist, to 
promote efficiency and economy in the 
missionary activities of many organizations 
having representatives at Ellis Island, and 
to co-operate with the authorities in the 
execution of plans for the protection and 
the welfare of the newcomers to our shores. 


INDIANS 


Our work has been prosecuted among 14 
Indian tribes, viz.: In Oklahoma among 
the five civilized tribes in co-operation with 
the Oklahoma Convention; also among the 
Kiowas, Comanche, Cheyenne, Delaware, 
Arapaho, Apache, Caddo, Wichita, Sac 
and Fox; in Arizona among the Navahoes 
and Hopis; in Montana among the Crow, 
and in California among the Mono group 
near Fresno. Precisely what will be our 
relation to work among the civilized tribes 
hereafter, in consequence of the discon- 
tinuance of co-operative relations with the 
Oklahoma Convention remains to be 
determined. 

Among the semi-civilized tribes, until 
recently known as “blanket Indians,” the 
work goes on prosperously, under the 
direction of a heroic band of missionaries 
who have been identified with it for many 
years. Among this group in Oklahoma we 
have 14 Indian Baptist churches, with 
1,200 members. At Mountain View they 
have in the bank $1,100 for a new meeting 
house, and will build as soon as other 
contributions increase the amount to 
$2,000. An automobile will shortly be 
provided for one worker who has charge of 
several widely separated stations. 

In Montana there are three mission 
stations among the Crows, with head- 
quarters at Lodge Grass. Mr. Petzoldt has 
been provided with an auto which greatly 
facilitates his work. In. Arizona some 
progress is reported among the Navajo, 
while work among the Hopis, where 
missionaries of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society are laboring, 
is encouraging. In California, among the 
Mono Indians, an encouraging work is in 
progress. 


MEXICO 


Warfare has deranged the work but not 
caused suspension at any important point. 
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Superintendent Brewer, in his enforced 
absence from Mexico City, has rendered 
much service at headquarters and in look- 
ing after work for Mexicans in Arizona and 
California. Dr. C. E. Conwell of our 
Medical Mission in Mexico City also left 
but has returned to Puebla. 

The report then speaks of the Conference 
at Cincinnati in June, 1914, between 
representatives of fifteen organizations at 
work in Mexico, and of the Board’s action, 
which has appeared in full in Missions. 
The Society has united in educational 
and publication work with the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society also joining in ‘the plan. 


CHURCH EDIFICE STATISTICS, 1914-15 


The number of churches aided during 
the year is 64; by gifts only, 38; by loans 
only, 8; by gift and loan, 18. 


By gifts: California, 3; Connecticut, 1; Cuba, 2; 
Illinois, 1; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 1; Mexico, 1; Michigan, 
1; Minnesota, 5; Montana, 1; New Jersey, 2; New 
York, 3; Ohio, 1; Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; Porto 
Rico, 3; Utah, 3; Washington, 2; Wyoming, 1 

By loans: Arizona, 1; Idaho, 1; Massachusetts, 1; 


New York, 1; Oregon, 1; Utah, 2; Washington, 1. 

By both gifts and loans: California, 7; Cuba, 1; 
Indiana, 1; Kansas, 1; Minnesota, 2; Nebraska, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; Oregon, 2; Washington, 2. 

Aggregate gifts to churches............. $27,251.38 
Average gift to each church............ 478.09 
MUONS MEME cc wtk gla carole esas es/@.1o: S54 Bie 23,157.47 
RRUPROSE BOCEIWEG 55. 55 bis wb 80 0 6:80 sino oe 8,447.85 
Aggregate of loans to churches.......... 22,239.23 
Average loan to each church............ 889.56 


The value of the Church Edifice Depart- 
ment as an adjunct to the Society’s mis- 
sionary work can hardly be overestimated. 
Timely aid to weak and struggling churches 
in their efforts to get suitable’ houses of 
worship has started hundreds on a new and 
prosperous career. 

It appears that 2,572 churches have been 
aided from these funds. ‘Those aided in 
the Pacific Coast Division, including the 
seven States of Arizona, California, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, are 492; those in the Rocky Mountain 
Division, including the seven States of 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, North and South Dakota, 882; 
those in the Central Western Division, 
including the six States of Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan, 671. 

Exceptionally large gifts have been made 
to some churches in the Pacific Coast 
Division, as in Salt Lake City, Utah; San 
Francisco, Berkeley and Spokane, aggre- 
gating about $85,000. The total amount 
paid from the Church Edifice Gift Fund is 
$1,147,294.01. If to this is added $135,000 
of the California Relief Fund that passéd 





















through the Society’s treasury, after the 
earthquake and fire of 1906, we have a 
total of more than one and a quarter 
million dollars actually paid by the Society 
in the last thirty-five years for Church 
Edifice work. 

The necessity for continued assistance 
from this source appears from the careful 
reports of our representatives, particularly 
in our Western fields, where, as they state, 
78 churches should be helped the coming 
year, and where about 80 churches are 
organized annually. Besides, in Mexico, 
El Salvador, Cuba and Porto Rico, where 
it is difficult and often impossible to rent 
suitable places for public worship, at least 
$10,000 annually is needed.. Some of our 
most promising mission fields in those 
countries are sorely handicapped for want 
of suitable meeting houses. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


In October, 1914, the Board appointed 
Prof. Gilbert N. Brink of Belmont, Cal., 
Superintendent of its educational work. 
He entered upon his duties in January, 
since which time he has visited most of our 
schools for the Negroes and Indians, also 
the schools in Cuba. 

We cannot yet disengage ourselves from 
the responsibility of providing capable 
Christian leaders for more than ten million 
Negroes, about one-fourth of whom are 
reported as members of Baptist churches. 
In the bounds of the Northern Baptist 
Convention are about a thousand Negro 
Baptist churches, with nearly or quite 
100,000 members, whose pastors in many 
instances were educated in the Society’s 
schools. At the meeting of the Negro 


National Baptist Convention, in Phila- 
delphia, last September, about nine-tenths 
of nearly a thousand men present, by a 
rising vote, expressed their appreciation 
of the benefit they had received from the 
We record 


schools aided by the Society. 
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our gratitude to the General Education 
Board for its appropriations to some of 
these institutions, particularly its recent 
grant of $15,000 for a new dormitory 
building at Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga., on condition that $10,000 more be 
obtained for this purpose, $5,000 of which 
is required from the Negroes. 


INDIANS: EDUCATIONAL 


Indian University, or Bacone College, as 
more generally known, located at Bacone, 
near Muskogee, Okla., is in a most pros- 
perous condition. The addition to Rocke- 
feller Hall, at a cost of $6,500, affords much 
better accommodations. There is yet 
needed, however, a special building for 
class rooms and other purposes. The 
religious interest among the students has 
been unusual. President Randall reports 
21 students baptized this year, and several 
others who professed conversion. A por- 
tion of the large campus is profitably culti- 
vated, and thus becomes an object lesson 
to the students in modern methods of 
raising crops and stock. Income from this 
source will materially aid in the mainte-. 
nance of the school. The Murrow Indian 
Orphans’ Home, affiliated with the college, 
is doing an excellent work. ‘There is need 
for contributions to support dependent 
orphans in the home. An endowment of 
$100,000 would be a wise investment. 

Upon the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which was in favor 
of this Society as defendant in a long and 
unjust suit that was carried from Court to 
Court, the United States Government has 
issued a patent in fee simple to the Society 
to the valuable tract of about 152 acres, 
which the University had occupied for 
more than thirty years. This was in 
accordance with the original purpose of 
the Creek Council and with treaty pro- 
visions between the Creek Nation and the 
United States. 








New York City. 





For the full Annual Report, send to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 23 E. 26th Street, 
The Report will also be 1ncluded 
in the Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
with reports of all the Societies and the Convention. 
Every Pastor and Church should have this Annual. 
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ROBERT G. SEYMOUR MEMORIAL CRUISER, DEDICATED AT SEATTLE IN JUNE 


American Baptist Publication Society 
SUMMARIZED FACTS FROM THE NINETY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


THE past year has been one of considera- 
ble anxiety on account of the business 
depression which has prevailed throughout 
the year in all parts of the land. The 
Society, however, issued about the same 
number of books, pamphlets, tracts, and 
periodicals as in former years, and made a 
gratifying advance in the number of periodi- 
cals issued. The Missionary Depart- 
ment extended rather than decreased its 
work, and the activities of the Educational 
and Social Service departments were 
greater than in any previous year. 

The Publication Society was among the 
earliest to respond to calls from the Pacific 
Coast territory. In 1848 it sent to Cali- 
fornia the first Sunday school library ever 
. received in that State. In 1849 it began 
colporter work in Oregon. From that 
time until-the present it has endeavored to 
do its utmost with colporters, Sunday 
school missionaries, directors of Sunday 
school and young people’s work, and chapel 
cars, to assist Pacific Coast Baptists to 
preempt, occupy, and hold their goodly 
land for Christ. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR 


The receipts from sales in the Publishing 
Department for the year ending March 31, 
1915, are $737,569.98. Merchandise, 
$319,373.75, Periodicals, $418,196.23. 


Last year the receipts were $763,381.95. 
Merchandise, $348,946.67. Periodicals, 
$414,435.28. This shows a decrease of 
$25,811.97. This decrease, as will be 
seen, is in the sale of books and other 
merchandise. ‘The sale of periodicals shows 
an advance. 

In the Missionary Department the 
receipts from churches, individuals, in- 
come from invested funds, bequests, 
special gifts, etc., are $232,836.78. Last 
year they were $212,425.26, showing an 
increase of $20,411.52. The amount re- 
ceived from churches and individuals as 
provided for under the Budget is $128,- 
836.11, showing an increase for the year 
of $11,931.42. 

For Bible Work we received from all 
sources $8,736.14. Of this, $5,383.88 was 
income from invested funds, and $3,352.26 
was secured from churches, Sunday schools, 
and other sources. 

The entire amount coming into the 
Missionary and Bible Department, count- 
ing the transfer of $45,139.51 from the 
profits of the Publishing Department, is 
$241,572.92. In addition to this, we have 
received permanent and annuity funds 
amounting to $127,559.52. The total 
amount received from all sources during 
the year is $1,152,248.83, an increase over 
last year of $99,424.41, 

















BOOKS 


As a fitting literary monument of 
Baptist missionary initiative and achieve- 
ment, “The Judson Centennial” (by 
Howard B. Grose, editor of Muissions, 
and Fred P. Haggard, Home Secretary 
of the A. B. F. M. S.) ranks perhaps first 
in importance for our denomination among 
the books of the year. Those fortunate 
enough to become possessors of one of the 
thousand copies issued may count them- 
selves among heirs of privilege, for no 
plates were made and another edition 
may not be had. 


MISSIONARY AND BIBLE DEPARTMENT 


We are happy to announce an unpre- 
cedented accession to the permanent 
funds, which now amount to $1,001,726.85, 
an increase of $137,531.60 during the year. 
It is a cause of profound gratitude that 
we are able to report once more that we 
have closed the year without a debt. 


COLPORTAGE WORK 


The Society has continued its colportage 
work along the lines so long established. 
The whole number employed has been 142, 
of whom 65 were assigned to work among 
foreign-speaking people. We have been 
compelled to carry since July the col- 
portage work undertaken in Chili by our 
Mexican Baptist brethren. We may also 
have to carry for a time a similar work in 
that country which has heretofore been 
provided for by our English Baptist 
brethren. 

The colporters visited during the year 
172,562 families, held 12,311  prayer- 
meetings, delivered 33,417 sermons and 
addresses. They distributed 1,253,668 
tracts, 9,761 copies of the Scriptures and 
other books, making for the development 
of the Christian life. As a result of their 
labors, 8,061 converts were won, 184 
Sunday schools were organized, and 29 
churches. 

One year ago we reported our intention 
to equip as many of our colporters as we 
wisely could with automobiles instead of 
wagons. In the execution of that policy 
we have already put nine into the field, 
while three more have been promised. 
It is not likely that we shall further in- 
crease the number until experience has 
proved their practicability. 


THE CHAPEL CARS 
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Extensive repairs have been made to 
two cars—Emmanuel and Herald of 
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Hope. All cars are now in good condition. 
The outstanding feature of the year has 
been the building of a new all-steel chapel 
car with a wood interior—the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Otis Birch and Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Conaway, of Los Angeles. 
Work was begun early in the new year, 
and the car was finished March 1. In 
compliance with the wishes of the donors 
it has been named Grace, and numbered 
No. 7. It has been assigned to service in 
California and Arizona during the coming 
year. Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Hermiston, 
who have spent eleven years on chapel 
car Emmanuel, have been transferred to 
chapel car Grace. 

Beginning January 1, 1915, the First 
Baptist Church of Dayton, Ohio, adopted 
Herald of Hope. It is confidently ex- 
pected that two other cars will soon be 
adopted by churches. A fund of $40,000 
to become a permanent endowment for 
a car is already well under way to com- 
pletion, and similar endowments for some 
of the other cars are already projected. 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION 


The year’s contributions from churches 
for Bible work amount to $1,147.24. 
Individuals have given $1,992.76, of 
which $1,350 was specific. Grants have 
been made to the missionaries of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
amounting to $670.45. The usual con- 
tribution of $500 was made to the China 
Baptist Publication Society for the sup- 
port of Bible colporters in China. Two 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars and 
fifty-four cents was given to the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society for Bible 
work in foreign fields. During the year 
we secured a Protestant translation of the 
Gospels in Slovak, and at once proceeded 
to print the same. This is, as we are in- 
formed, the only Protestant version of the 
Gospels in Slovak available. 

At a recent meeting of the Bible Com- 
mittee it was voted to make it our policy 
to print the New Testament in each foreign 
tongue in which Baptist missionary work 
is being conducted, as the translations and 
money may be secured. This action was 
indorsed by the Board, and the Finance 
Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention have given their approval to our 
endeavor to secure $8,000 this year by 
special appeal to be used in this way. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTES 





No feature of the educational work has 
grown more rapidly than the institutes, 
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During the year the directors reported 
holding 1,219. In the Ninth Street Bap- 
tist Church, of Cincinnati, in February, 
1,654 different persons were registered for 
classes and conferences. 

The city institute has grown to include 
all the teaching work of the local church. 
This has led to an invitation to the women’s 
missionary circles to take advantage of 
an earlier hour to present a course on 
home and foreign missions. 


TEACHER-TRAINING 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that Sunday school advance depends 
upon a trained superintendence and teach- 
ing force. But in no field of church effort 
are more difficulties found. Lack of 
time, lack of vision, lack of local leadership 
are some of the obstacles. Steadily the 
teacher-training movement gains _head- 
way, however, because of its fundamental 
necessity. During the year we have en- 
rolled 18,638 students. Of these, 5,768 
have been taking the Advanced Course and 
12,870 the First Standard Course. We 
have issued 1,673 diplomas. This work 


has involved the handling of more than 
50,000 examination papers and an almost 
overwhelming amount of correspondence. 


FIELD WORK 


The Educational Secretary has filled 
more field engagements than in any year 
of his work with the Society. He addressed 
the Baptist State Conventions of Wiscon- 
sin, Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and the State Sunday school Conventions 
of West Virginia, Kansas, Rhode Island, 
and Michigan. He arranged for and 
lectured in institutes, met committees to 
arrange for institutes, held directors’ con- 
ferences, and attended six general conven- 
tions. 

ELEMENTARY WORK 


Of Miss Meme Brockway’s work the 
report says: Work has been done in Ne- 
braska, Utah, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Illinois, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, New York, and Iowa. The direc- 
tor is grateful for the “ journeying mer- 
cies”’ which attended 35,521 miles of 
travel and for the strength sufficient for 
the day which made possible 244 addresses, 
27 conferences, and 38 lessons. 

In the next year we hope to complete 
the elementary organization and to reach 
many more elementary workers through 
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our institutes. We desire also to relate 
our work more closely to the colleges and 
theological seminaries, that we may give 
to those who will become the leaders of the 
churches the highest ideals and_ best 
methods of Sunday-school work before they 
learn to travel in the ruts of former usages. 
We even dare to hope that thus our 
churches may learn to consider the child’s 
need in planning its edifices, its worship, 
and its study, and to say as did one of old, 
*T will lead on gently according to the 
pace of the children.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE BAPTIST 
BROTHERHOOD 


Secretary Battensays of his departments: 
The work has broadened and deepened 
during the past year. That the Depart- 
ment is meeting a need is seen in the ever- 
increasing demands that are made upon 
it. That the churches appreciate the 
work being done is shown in the many 
calls that are made for the Secretary’s 
services. It has never been the aim of 
the Department to build up another 
organization to do the social work of the 
churches or in communities. It has 
sought rather to infuse the social spirit 
into existing organizations of the churches, 
to indicate lines of study and activity, to 
suggest ways whereby these organizations 
may become socially effective, and to 
gear up the devotion of our people to the 
social tasks of Christianity. Along this 
line the Department is securing Social 
Service Commissions in every State in 
our territory, and is cooperating with 
these in every way in furnishing them 
literature, in conferring with them with 
reference to the work, and in suggesting 
programs of effort. 

The past year has witnessed a greatly 
increased interest in Brotherhood work. 
The Department is laying emphasis upon 
the importance of organizing the men in 
each congregation for efficient service in 
and through the local church and its 
various agencies. ‘The unit of power and 
efficiency must be the local church; that it 
may be fully efficient, the men must be 
wisely organized, trained by study, and 
led in practical forms of service. During 
the year the Department has stimulated 
the organization of many Brotherhoods 
under various names, and has aided them 
in their work. Last year the Secretary 
traveled 42,360 miles, made 218 addresses, 
and attended 75 conferences and commit- 
tee meetings. 











HE ultimate aim of 
Christian missions is to 
bring the whole world 
under the sway of the 
principles and spirit of 
Jesus. Its goal is a 
human race living in 
peace with one another 
and in fellowship with 
the universal Father as 
revealed in His Son, 





Jesus Christ. 

It is a task that calls for sacrifice, devo- 
tion of lives, consecration of means, and 
for boundless enthusiasm and courage. 
But it calls also, and scarcely less, for wise 
organization, careful planning, broad vision, 
wide cooperation. It is no longer the 
work, if it ever was, of a few exceptionally 
devoted and enthusiastic men and women 
who from their mountain-top have caught 
a vision denied to the church at large. It 
is, and must until its full accomplishment 
remain, the work of the whole Church — 
not of one land, or of one race, or of one 
‘denomination, but of all who acknowledge 
the Lordship of Jesus and have enlisted 
under His leadership. 

Springing from a religious motive and 
begun with an almost exclusive emphasis 
upon the religious welfare and the future 
salvation of the heathen, it has been forced 
by the very Spirit of Christ which gave 
birth to it to extend its activities to every 
phase of life, — religious, educational and 
physical. Concerning itself not only with 
the religious condition of the individual, it 
heals disease, founds hospitals, builds 
schools, develops industry, creates litera- 
ture, transforms society. It demands 
therefore preachers, teachers, translators 
and writers, physicians, industrial experts, 
economists, business men, statesmen. It 
can no more be stayed than the westward 
march of empire can be turned back, or 
the onward flow of rivers to the ocean be 
stopped; nor will it arrest its majestic 
onward movement until the name of 
Christ is known and honored in all lands, 
the ideals of the nations have been trans- 
formed and elevated, and the peoples of 
the earth are dwelling together not only 
in peace but in mutual helpfulness. It is 
not an exaggeration but the sober truth 
to say that it is at once the greatest and 
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Scope of the Missionary Enterprise 


ADDRESS BY ERNEST D. BURTON, D.D. 





the noblest enterprise in which men are 
engaged today. 

Within our own day we have witnessed 
a remarkable change in the esteem in which 
the missionary enterprise is generally held. 
Formerly ignored by statesmen, to whom 
it seemed only the fad of fanatics, hated by 
merchants, who saw in it an obstacle to 
the achievement of their own commercial 
plans, scoffed at by newspaper writers, to 
whom its chief value was as the butt of a 
joke, it has come to be recognized alike by 
statesmen, merchants, educators, and edi- 
torial writers as an enterprise which, how- 
ever little they may themselves be dis- 
posed to engage in it, is worthy of their 
respect and must be reckoned with as one 
of the great forces of modern times. 

If a man travels round the world these 
days and does not come back with some 
criticisms to make upon missionary work, 
some suggestions of respects in which it 
might be made more effective, you may 
set him down as an undiscerning enthusiast 
or as one who has carried with him no 
powers of observation. If he comes back 
only to scoff and belittle the work of 
missions, failing to recognize that in all 
its aspects it is one of the greatest enter- 
prises in which men are engaged today, 
you may write him down as a hopelessly 
narrow-minded globe-trotter. The proba- 
bility is that he has not gone outside of 
the foreign settlements in the port cities, 
or has met only the most unimportant or 
ill-informed of the European residents of 
Eastern lands. 


THE QUESTION FOR US 


If ever there was a time when any 
denomination of Christians dreamed that 
they might some time fill the whole earth 
with the:members of their own sect and 
become the one force favored of God to be 
charged with the conquest of the earth, 
that day has passed. To no one denomi- 
nation can this privilege be given. No 
one is adequate for so limitless a task. 
But to us as American Baptists there has 
fallen a goodly share in this magnificent 
enterprise. We do not need, at present 
at least, a larger or better field than we 
already possess. The question we have 


most seriously to consider is whether we 
are to meet adequately the responsibilities 
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we have already assumed in these: lands 
which we have claimed for ourselves or 
which by common consent have been 
assigned to us, and which make upon us 
demands for men and money, far beyond 
=—I do not say our resources— but far 
beyond our present scale of consecration 
or of giving. 


OUR TASK IN BURMA 


Turn your eyes for a moment to Burma, 
that land in which a little over a hundred 
years ago the sainted Judson and his early 
companions sacrificed and suffered and 
toiled that they might lay the foundations 
of Christianity among the people of that 
then benighted land. Go now, as many of 
you have gone, to Rangoon and Moulmein 
and Benzada. See there the Christian 
churches that have been gathered, many 
of them already fully self-supporting, the 
schools that have been founded, the press 
that has been established, the college — 
the only Christian college and the only 
college of any kind but one in that land. 
Here, at least, we have a work which may 
not only appeal to our Christian zeal and 
waken our sense of responsibility, but 
justify us in holding up our heads with 
something of pride that we, as American 
Baptists walking in the footsteps of our 
fathers and building on their foundations, 
have wrought something that we may 
justly be proud of. Yet even here, how 
incomplete is our work and how large our 
responsibility. We have the only Christian 
publishing house in the land. We have, 
as I have said, the only Christian college 
for all these Burman and Karen people. 
Should its doors be closed, there would be 
no institution, and little hope of any 
institution, in which there should be trained 
the leaders of this great Christian com- 
munity. ‘The Government college, largely 
permeated with the spirit of Buddhism, 
would remain as the only institution in 
which men might receive an education 
above that of the high school, and the 
inevitable result would be that in a com- 
paratively short time the leadership of 
the nation, the control of its ideals and its 
future history, would pass in large measure 
to the educated non-Christian men. To- 
day we are able to maintain a college, but 
barely able to do so. To keep pace with 
the situation, to retain our leadership, to 
meet our solemn responsibility, a responsi- 
bility which rests upon us here as nowhere 
else in the world, demands speedy enlarge- 
ment of our work and re-enforcement of 
our staff, 
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INDIA AND ASSAM 


Turn for an instant to South India, that 
great field in which the sainted Jewett, 
the masterful Clough, and their many 
noble associates and _ successors have 
wrought so effectively that among the 
Telugus of that land we have thousands of 
Christians who still look to us as American 
Baptists for leadership and _ inspiration. 
We are not straitened in the boundaries 
of the field. There is ample scope for 
development. We are straitened only in 
our own resources and in the consecration 
of those resources to thé realization of the 
opportunities that are set before us. 

With twenty million Telugus as our 
parish and sixty thousand Christians still 
in a condition to need education, watch- 
care and guidance, the staff of missionaries 
has been reduced within the year by 
twenty-two, and re-enforced by only four, 
thus suffering a net loss of eighteen. 

Or consider the Bengal-Orissa field in 
North India, the work in which was begun 
by the Free Baptists and passed to us by 
the union of the two Societies. Here we 
have a population of over four million 
people among whom ours are the only 
missionaries. For this great field we have 
seven missionary families and nine single 
women. 

Turn again to Assam, that great, though 
little known and rarely visited country, 
where our missions are so widely scattered 
and the means of travel are so imperfect 
that it sometimes requires almost a week’s 
journey for the missionary to attend the 
Conference of his mission, and where there 
is so great a diversity of races and tribes 
that 167 languages and dialects are spoken 
and there is no common lingua franca by 
which all or any considerable number of 
them can be reached. Our work has been 
largely among the Garos and the Nagas, 
and has reached a point where the develop- 
ment of an educational work is a matter 
of pressing importance. At present there 
is little education above a high school, and 
indeed but little even as high as that, and 
there is urgent need of a development of 
industrial schools. For the prosecution of 
our work there are needed immediately at 
least ten more families, and from fifty 
thousand dollars to one hundred thousand 
dollars for the establishment of the most 
necessary schools. 


MARVELS IN CHINA 


From the lands about the Indian Ocean 
turn to China, where despite the troublous 
political situation the doors of opportunity 














stand wide open, in the south and in 
the north, in the east and in the west. 
It is a marvelous change that has come 
over the attitude of the people toward 
Christianity in twenty years. The meet- 
ings held by Mr. Mott in 1913-14, and even 
more those held by Mr. Sherwood Eddy 
in 1914-15, have demonstrated an interest 
in religion and a readiness to listen to the 
message of Christianity far surpassing 
anything that has previously existed in that 
country in the hundred years since Morri- 
son. And this interest has been mani- 
fested, not among the less intelligent classes, 
but precisely among the best educated, the 
students and the officials. Special audience 
halls have had to be built to accommodate 
the thousands that have come to listen to 
the Gospel message, and even then two 
successive sessions have sometimes been 
necessary to enable all to hear. 

But it is not only when the fame of such 
aman as Mr. Mott or Mr. Eddy has drawn 
crowds that there has been a readiness to 
hear the Gospel. In our own missions in 
South China at Changning, Ungkung and 
Kaying, the men of the better educated 
and well-to-do classes have not only 
listened to but have accepted the Gospel, 
and are asking for the establishment of 
schools. From the work of Mr. Bousfield 
in Changning, where three years ago 
Christianity was practically unknown, 
thirteen educated men are proposing to 
fit themselves for Christian service as 
preachers or physicians. A military com- 
mander, when converted, resigned his 
commission, and is now studying medicine 
at Nanking to become a Christian physi- 
cian. 

At Shanghai, the number of students in 
the college is increasing, and from among 
the graduates a goodly number are passing 
into the theological school, so that we shall 
soon have that which we have hitherto 
lacked — at least a few thoroughly edu- 
cated ministers. 

In West China, that marvelously beauti- 
ful country with its 50,000,000 people of 
sturdy stock, the doors are wide open, but 
we are greatly straitened both for men 
and money. Our most pressing need is 
perhaps the well-trained Chinese teachers 
to take charge of the village and higher 
schools which shall in turn produce the 
men to be preachers and leaders of a 
Christian community, and this in turn 
calls for the development of the schools in 
which such leaders shall be led to Christ 
and fitted for service. The two Governors 
of the province of Szchuan have each 
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recently given $3,000 for the endowment 
of the Union Christian College in which 
we as Baptists are partners, and the 


President of the Republic has _ given 
$4,000; and there is an urgent call that 
we should meet these gifts with responsive 
generosity. 


OTHER OPEN DOORS 


The time would fail me to speak of the 
opportunities that are open to us in Africa, 
in Europe, in Japan and the Philippines. 
It is the same story everywhere — wide- 
open doors, abounding opportunity, readi- 
ness to listen to the message and loud and 
insistent calls for men and money with 
which to avail ourselves of our almost 
limitless opportunities. Here and there 
one hears the sneer at the failure of Chris- 
tianity as demonstrated in the terrible 
war going on between Christian nations 
in Europe. But for the most part, this 
war has seemed only to quicken the sense 
of the need of a Gospel upon the part of 
Asiatics as well as of Europeans. 


THE GREAT OBJECTIVE 


Now the great objective in all these 
lands — that for which we ought every- 
where to be toiling and to which we should 


‘be looking forward — is the development 


of a native church with competent leaders. 
No nation can ever be fully or even approxi- 
mately Christianized by foreigners. The 
force that brings a people to the feet of 
Jesus Christ must be a force exerted from 
within that people itself. It is not that 
the work of evangelization is to cease. So 
long as men shall be born and generation 
shall succeed generation, this work will go 
on. It is not even that we have reached 
the time when there is no further place for 
the foreign Evangelist. But it is true that 
in some of these lands the day is near at 
hand in which we must call upon the native 
church to accept as its responsibility and 
task the work of evangelization, and look 
to us for advice and inspiration, and for 
assistance in the development of those 
institutions by which men who have 
accepted Christ as their Master are trained 
for service in His Kingdom and through 
which the Spirit of Christ shall adequately 
express itself in efforts for the uplift and 
transformation of society. And it is true 
that in all these lands this condition of 
things, in which a large and increasing 
measure of responsibility for the progress 
of the Kingdom of God shall be laid upon 
the native Church, is so near at hand that 
it is for this especially that we must plan 
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and to this especially that we must direct 
all our efforts. 


FOUR ESSENTIALS 


Now to realize this ideal and achieve 
this end means four things: 

First, effective evangelization, whether 
by native or foreign agencies, by which 
there shall be constantly added to the 
Christian community converts truly born 
from above. 

Second, organization of those who have 
thus become members of the body of Christ 
in such way that they may mutually 
contribute to one another’s edification and 
be built up into an effective agency for 
the spread of the truth. 

Third, education, by which there shall 
be created, first of all a body of men and 
women, young and old, capable of a large 
vision and of intelligent leadership; and 
then the leaders to inspire and guide this 
ever growing company to intelligent and 
effective efforts for the winning of their 
own people to acceptance of the truth and 
to the building of their lives in accordance 
with it. 

Fourth, the creation of those philan- 
thropic and humanizing agencies which 
are not only necessary for the improvement 
of social conditions and the creation of a 
high type of national life, but are abso- 
lutely essential for the effective expression 
of the Spirit of Christ which has become 
the dominating force in the life of the 
new community. 

THE MAGNITUDE AND DIGNITY OF THE 

ENTERPRISE 


From whichever point of view, therefore, 
we look at it— whether our eyes turn to 
the different countries in which it is our 
privilege as a denomination and our solemn 
duty to propagate the religion of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, or consider the 
breadth and depth of the’ task which is 
committed to us: in every “land— we can 
but be solemnized by the magnitude and 
- dignity of the enterprise and inspired to 
‘our utmost exertions by the magnificence 
of the opportunities which are set before us. 
If indeed it be man’s highest privilege to 
be a fellow-worker with God, how magnifi- 
cent and how limitless is the privilege which 
is given to us as a denomination and how 
instant and hearty and continuous ought 
to -be our response to the call of God to 
co-operation with Him. 


THE FOUR FORCES AT WORK 


Now, under God, the forces that are 
accomplishing all the results which we 
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have been endeavoring to set forth are, 
broadly speaking, four: First, the resident 
native Christian community, made up of 
those who have turned their backs upon 
their old religion and accepted that of our 
Lord Jesus; second, the missionaries who 
have gone out from Christian lands to carry 
the message of Christ and to establish in the 
lands to which they have gone a Christian 
community and all those institutions and 
agencies which inevitably follow where 
the Christian message comes; and with 
these we should count, as an element not 
to be forgotten, all those other Christian 
men and women who, whether engaged in 
diplomatic, consular, educational or com- 
mercial enterprises, worthily represent and 
adorn the religion of Jesus Christ; third, 
the Boards of Managers and Officers of 
the Societies which have been organized 
in the home land to carry forward this work 
abroad; and fourth, and finally, the 
churches from which both the second and 
third classes must come and from which 
there must also come all the financial 
resources with which to support the work, 
save those which are contributed by the 
Christian churches on the field. 


I. THE FORCES ON THE FIELD 


I have mentioned the Christian forces 
on the field first of all for two reasons; 
first, because of their vital importance and 
value in the whole task; and second, be- 
cause of the danger, often actually realized, 
that we shall overlook them or treat them 
rather as material to be worked upon 
than as forces to be depended upon. It 
ought never to be forgotten that from the 
moment we have a company, even of two 
or three, who have accepted the religion 
and the Lordship of Jesus Christ, from that 
moment we have the nucleus of a great, 
all-inclusive Christian’ community which 
it is our aim to assist in creating, and that 
this nucleus is not simply a mathematical 
or material center to which: additions are 
to be made by accretion, bif{t:that, in it is 
the power of God, and in it under God is 
not the least important, if :I’ dare not say 
also the most important, of all the factors 
in the situation. 

“The Kingdom of God is, like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal.” And when once 
there is in any land a Christian; com- 
munity, however small, that community, 
as the leaven in the midst of the lump,, is 
of vital importance and not to be depre- 
ciated as compared with any force that 
may be brought to bear from without. 
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But if it is true that from the moment 
there is the nucleus of a Christian com- 
munity it must be reckoned.with, how much 
more is this true when the two or three 
have grown to thousands and among these 
thousands are men and’ women who by 
character, ability and training are worthy 
to be compared with any whom it is possible 
for us to send as missionaries from our own 
Christian .land. It is true, of course, that 
the converts who, as the result of the labors 
of our missionaries, turn from: idols to 
serve the living and true God are often, 
even though they be in years mature men 
and women, babes in Christ Jesus, and 
that they need for a long time the fatherly 
and motherly care which we are able to 
give to: them. But there is the gravest 
danger, a danger often realized in fact, 
that both we at home and even our devoted 
missionaries on the field shall be too slow 
to recognize the unmistakable signs of 
maturity on the part of those whom once 
we counted babes, that we shall be re- 
luctant to admit them to:a position of full 
equality with ourselves, that we shall be 
too slow to recognize that the time has 
come when, the country being their. own 
and we foreigners, the church theirs and 
we. missionaries and by that title outsiders, 
we should yield to them not only the posi- 
tion of equality but of leadership and should 
gladly cease to exercise any lordship over 
their faith, contented, with the Apostle 
of old, to be helpers of their joy, serving if 
need be under them as leaders. 

But whatever the stage of development 
which the Christian community in these 
non-Christian .lands. has reached, it is a 
mistake of the most serious consequence 
to forget that they are. to be reckoned 
almost first and foremost among the forces 
which are. to bring about the Christiani- 
zation of the world. 


II. THE MISSIONARIES 


Concerning the second class of workers, 
the missionaries who go out from Christian 
lands, I have already indicated sufficiently 
perhaps the broad scope of their enter- 
prises and the consequent variety of classes 
of workers which the present stage of our 
missionary work calls for. I want only 
at this point to emphasize two facts, often 
insisted upon but not too often. 

As I have already intimatéd, the Chris- 
tian church in many of the lands in which 
we are working has already reached such 
a stage of development that the men and 
women whom we send to those lands need 
to.possess a combination of qualities which 


many of them do possess but which it is 
a triumph of Christian grace to combine. | 
I mean a high degree of highly trained 
ability and a humility and self-forget- 
fulness which is willing to put this highly 
trained ability at the service of the churches 
in all meekness, gentleness and courtesy. 
“Among the Gentiles,” as Jesus says, 
“they which are accounted to rule over 
them, lord it over them, and their great 
ones exercise authority over them. But 
it is not so among you. But whosoever 
would become great among you shall be 
your minister, and whosoever shall be 
first among you shall be servant of all.” 
The time has come, my brethren, when 
we must indeed send unto these lands 
across the ocean our great ones, those who 
are first among us, those who to large 
native ability and to genuine consecration 
to the service of Christ have added years 
of training to fit themselves for their 
responsible task of building the Kingdom 
of God amidst or upon the ruins of the 
empires of this world. And those whom 
we send must be great, not only in these 
qualities which the world recognizes as 
great, but also in that greatness which 
only they possess who, following in the 
footsteps of their Lord, are willing, not to 
be ministered unto, not to stand in the 
position of lordship over the Lord’s 
heritage, but to minister and to give their 
lives in ransoming men from that vain 
manner of life which they have inherited 
from past generations. I wish in all 
honesty to bear my testimony to the fact 
that we have many such among those who 
are now representing us in Burma and 
India, in Assam and China and Japan. 
But I wish also to urge that it shall be 
clearly recognized that it is more and more 
necessary in choosing men for this service 
to choose only those who give promise of 
being great in both those senses of the term 
of which I have spoken. 


III. THE BOARD OF MANAGERS AND 
THE OFFICERS 


And what shall I say concerning the 
work which you have committed to the 
Board of Managers of this Society and to 
its Officers? Let me speak first of the 
latter and, if I can, give to you in a few 
words a more vivid impression than you 
have perhaps commonly had of the diffi- 
culty, delicacy, responsibility and breadth 
of scope of the task which is laid upon the 
officers of the Society. Consider what it 
means to be the administrators of a busi- 
ness — to speak of it by this commercial 
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sounding term— whose representatives 
number 700, and all of whom, when they 
are in active service, are separated from the 
office of administration by thousands of 
miles of land and water. Remember that 
these men are scattered in many lands and 
in widely separated provinces; that they are 
engaged in evangelistic, educational,. medi- 
cal and industrial work; that they are 
building colleges, managing hospitals, or- 
ganizing Christian forces of many ‘nations, 
opening up new territory, cooperating, 
under circumstances of grave difficulty, 
with the representatives of other denomi- 
nations and of other lands; that many of 
them are obliged to be at once preachers, 
teachers, business men, educators, states- 
men. Consider what is the task of your 
Foreign Secretary, who must take in the 
first place a broad and _ statesmanlike 
view of each of these great situations; 
who must know the currents of life, 
political, intellectual, social, in each of 
these lands sufficiently to deal intelligently 
with the problems which come daily to 
his desk from all these various countries 
of the globe; and in addition to those, 
must, most difficult of all, enter into such 
tender and intelligent sympathy with the 
peculiar task and difficulty of each mis- 
sionary that the letter which he sends in 
answer to that which comes to him shall 
be not an official document but a genuinely 
fraternal utterance of a brother’s heart. 


Try then to put yourselves in the place 
of the man to whom is committed the 
oversight of the home field, who must 
know how much money must be raised 
from the churches in order to meet the 
urgent needs of the foreign work and the 
necessary home expenses, and who in order 
adequately to present the facts to the 
denomination must himself be informed 
as to what is happening in all the lands in 
which we are working; who must meet the 
representatives of the other cooperating 
societies and of the convention, and with 
them work out the best possible plans for 
presenting the common cause to the 
churches; who must wrestle with budgets 
and apportionments; must conduct the 
correspondence with the district secretaries, 
keeping them informed about the situation 
at home and abroad, that they in turn may 
do their work effectively; who must prepare 
articles for the newspapers and literature 
of many kinds for circulation among the 
churches; and besides all this must endure 
that which comes upon him daily, the 
criticism of all the churches that they are 
each asked to give too much and that 
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the total of all that they give is too little. 

But there are yet two other important 
functions that fall to the officers. One of 
these is the task of keeping in personal 
touch with the young men who are turning 
their minds to the thought of entering upon 
foreign missionary service. Did you ever 
stop to consider how the missionaries of 
the Society are secured? Is it your im- 
pression that when we need a missionary 
we go out to the nearest employment office 
and take the best man on the list? Can 
you imagine a task more delicate, more 
difficult, more important than the selection 
of the men and women who are to be our 
representatives to the Christian churches 
and to the non-Christian peoples of non- 
Christian lands? Does it not seem to you 
that some officer of your Society ought to 
be in close touch with these prospective 
missionaries not for a month, but if possible 
for several years before they are actually 
sent out, advising them about their prepa- 
ration, discovering for what sort of work 
they are fitted, and turning to other occu- 
pations those who are really unfitted for 
the foreign service? It is to the honor of 
our Society that under the leadership of 
our Home Secretary we were the first to 
systematize this part of a secretary’s duty 
and work out a plan which is now being 
followed by other boards. 

The second special task that I wish to 
mention arises out of the fact that in a 
work as large as ours, special problems are 
constantly arising and calling for decisive 
action by the Board. Many of these 
problems are very complex; their roots 
reach back into the past history of our 
missions, involve important relations to 
the churches in missionary lands, to other 
missionary societies and like bodies. The 
Board can not act wisely without full 
knowledge of the situation. Sometimes 
it is even necessary to send an officer of 
the Society to make an investigation on 
the foreign field. Yet often it is im- 
possible either to do this or for the Foreign 
Secretary to take time from his pressing 
daily duties to prepare and present an 
adequate report making possible intelligent 
action by the Board. I could this moment 
easily name six or eight such problems on 
which action ought soon to be taken but 
on none of which do I, at least, feel pre- 
pared to act without a full report based on 
an extended special investigation. If we 
had a secretary whose only duty was to 
take up these problems one by one and 
after careful investigation give the Board 
a statement of the underlying facts and 














his judgment as to the action to be taken, 
I have no doubt that he would be always 
busy; nor do I doubt that his work would 
in the end save the Board thousands of 
dollars in money, and what is far more 
important contribute greatly to the success 
and effectiveness of the work of the 
Society. 

But I must not fail to speak also of the 
very important work of another officer of 
the Society, the Treasurer. Perhaps some 
of you have supposed that his only duty 
is to open letters and extract money from 
them, keep accounts and sign checks as 
ordered by the Board. If so, to broaden 
your conception of his work may I mention 
three facts. First, the Treasurer has 
general charge of all the property of the 
Society in all the countries in which we 
work, including the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars invested in hospitals, schools, and 
other buildings, as well as general oversight 
of the work and accounts of all mission 
treasurers. The second fact is that his 
daily mail necessitated by the handling 
of this business is larger than that of any 
other officer of the Society. The third is 
that he is the watch-dog of the treasury — 
the man whose business it is to keep the 
Board informed as to the state of the 
treasury, the relation of income and outgo, 
and to utter his warning against appro- 
priations that contravene the general 
policy or the previous decisions of the 
Board. Even thus I have named only a 
part of the many and responsible duties 
of the Treasurer. 

For the management of the affairs of our 
Society the roster of officers ought then to 
include: 

The Foreign Secretary 

The Home Secretary 

The Field Secretary 

The Candidate Secretary 

The Research Secretary, and 

The Treasurer. 

Into the difficult question whether any of 
these offices can be combined, as for 
example that of the Home and the Field 
Secretary or that of the Field and the Can- 
didate Secretary, and whether in any case 
the duties of any office are so arduous, ex- 
tensive and delicate as to require the 
division of them between two men, as for 
example in the case of the Foreign Secretary 
— into this question I am not proposing to 


enter. I am speaking of functions, not of 
individuals. I am. counting offices not 
men. 


Perhaps it may seem to you that in this 
definition of the duties of the officers I 
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have left nothing for the Board of Managers 
to do. But I am sure that none of the 
officers is of this opinion, nor do I believe 
that the experience of the Board has led 
any of its members to this opinion. They 
are the appointed representatives of a 
denomination, charged under such in- 
structions as the Society may give them 
with the responsibility of defining the 
policy of the Society in all phases of the 
work, at home and abroad, and of authoriz- 
ing the actions which the officers after their 
study may recommend. 

No one can serve on the Board for even 
a short time and take his duties seriously 
without coming to have a very deep sense 
of the responsibility of the position and 
of the high order of qualifications that are 
necessary to fit one adequately to dis- 
charge its duties. If one who has served 
on the Board ventures to name some of 
these qualifications he will surely not be 
understood as claiming that he possesses 
any of them in full measure or all of them 
in any measure, as passing adverse judg- 
ment on any of his honored colleagues. 
But rightly to fill a place on the Board 
one ought to have a clear conception of 
the purpose and scope of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise, a good knowledge of 
the present condition of the Oriental world 
and of Africa, and of the history of Chris- 
tian missions especially in the last hundred 
years, a capacity for grasping quickly the 
elements of a complex situation, keen 
sympathy with the difficulties and per- 
plexities of men in distant lands, many of 
whom he has never seen, and a judicial 
temper combined with a capacity for 
prompt decision tempered by an absolute 
unwillingness to reach decisions otherwise 
than on a basis of facts. It would be 
highly desirable that every member of 
the Board should, before entering on his 
office, or soon after doing so, make a 
journey to one or more of the lands in 
which our Society is working. The prac- 
tice of the Presbyterian Board to send a 
delegation abroad every year and to keep 
one of the officers always on the field is 
one which I hope may sometime be possible 
for our own Society to adopt. Such 
journeys should not be thought of as 
junketing trips but as serious investigative 
undertakings most necessary for the 
equipment of the Board and its officers 
with the knowledge necessary to a wise 
discharge of their responsible duties. 
That such journeys will often tax to the 
utmost the wisdom and resourcefulness, 
as well as the physical strength of those 
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who undertake them is well illustrated 
and as respects physical strength painfully 
exemplified by the journey recently under- 
taken on instruction of the Board by our 
Foreign Secretary now lying ill in a 
Japanese city. 

It will be inferred that the present 
speaker is not much in sympathy with 
the urgent demand sometimes made that 
home expenses shall be reduced. I am 
utterly opposed to the expenditure of a 
single dollar for anything else than the 
promotion of the work of evangelizing and 
Christianizing the world. I would not 
vote knowingly for the use of a postage 
stamp for anything that would not promote 
this end, and I freely admit that there is 
danger of using money at home and abroad 
unwisely. But the longer I am in contact 
with the work of foreign missions and the 
more I know of the work of our Society, 
the more fully am I convinced that no real 
distinction can be drawn between home 
expense and foreign expense, and the more 
sure I am that we are quite as much in 
danger of crippling our work abroad by 
failing to provide an adequate staff of 
officers, as by curtailing appropriations for 
work abroad. We have long passed the 
point when our only task is to send out a 
certain number of individuals who shall 
determine each for himself how he shall 
work and wear. We are engaged in a 
vast and complicated enterprise with 
relation to other Boards and to foreign 
governments—a work which demands 
co-ordination of all our forces for clearly 
defined ends, whether this be evangelism, 
education, publication or medical work 
and cooperation with the work of other, 
societies. No more foolish policy could 
possibly be adopted by an American busi- 
ness house doing business in foreign lands 
than to reduce unduly the work and staff 
of a home office. And what is true of 
such a business is not a whit less true of 
our Society. In extraordinary financial 
situations, we must bend our ideals to the 
temporary pressure of the hour, but we 
ought never to mistake the necessity of 
an hour for a general policy. When 
ammunition is exhausted and officers 
fallen, it may be necessary to send the 
army forward unweaponed and unoflicered, 
but it would be the height of folly to adopt 
the general policy of fighting without 
officers or ammunition. 


IV. THE CHURCHES AND THEIR GOD- 
GIVEN OPPORTUNITY 


But my purpose today is to plead not 
for larger or smaller expense at home, but 
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for the hearty and ungrudging cooperation 
of all our forces for the achievement of 
the great purposes for which the Society 
exists. We have before us a magnificent 
task, a God-given opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. We ought carefully to scruti- 
nize all our methods and all our machinery, 
and remorselessly eliminate every part of 
it that is unnecessary, and every man or 
woman who is inefficient. But important 
as is this work of pruning, vastly more 
important is it that we all gain a vision of 
the dignity, the scope, the glory of the 
enterprise in which we are by God’s good 
grace engaged, and heartily throw our- 
selves with all our force into the task of 
accomplishing it. Of what avail is perfect 
machinery if there be no enthusiasm behind 
it? Of what avail a locomotive, complete, 
polished and oiled and on the tracks, if 
there be no steam in the boiler, no fire 
underneath? On the churches of the home 
land rest in the last analysis the responsi- 
bility for the carrying forward of this 
enterprise, in so far as that responsibility 
does not fall upon the churches of Christ 
in foreign lands. From them must come 
the Board of Managers, from them 
must come the officers, from them must 
come the missionaries, from them must 
come the money. If we, the churches of 
Christ fail, all must fail. If we rise to 
the measure of our responsibility in 
thought, in prayer, in giving, God will not 
fail us, we must succeed. 

The missionary enterprise, rightly con- 
ceived, is, as I said at the outset, the 
grandest enterprise in which the human 
race is engaged today. How dreadful 
compared with it is war in which millions 
upon millions in money, and thousands 
upon thousands of lives are sacrificed. 
How petty compared with it is the acquir- 
ing of fortunes for the gratification of 
personal ambitions. How utterly un- 
worthy. compared with it is the devotion 
of one’s life to the pursuit of personal 
pleasure, or indeed of any ambition which 
pertains to one’s own welfare only. Can- 
not we whose eyes have caught a vision of 
the incomparable dignity and worth of 
this noblest of human efforts, forget all 
differences of opinion, all conflicts of 
judgment, all criticisms and hesitations, 
and unite our efforts as one man, with one 
soul and one spirit striving together for 
the triumph of the Gospel of Christ in 
every land on which the sun shines, among 
every nation of the race of men? God 
grant us grace so to do, and add His bless- 
ing, without which all efforts would be in 
vain. 
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National Missionary Campaign 


ANEW impetus to all forms of mission- 
ary work is expected to result from the 
National Missionary Campaign of 1915-16, 
which is being organized by the inter- 
denominational Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. The most important feature 
will be a series of seventy-five great con- 
ventions to be held in cities in all parts of 
the United States, from October next to 
April, 1916, and the Campaign will culmi- 
nate in a National Missionary Congress in 
Washington, D. C., April 26-30, 1916. 
Every important missionary agency in 
the country, home as well as foreign, is 
cooperating in the organization and con- 
duct of this Campaign. Its main objec- 
tives are as follows: 


To consider new world conditions and America’s 
enlarged responsibility. 

To study the missionary progress of recent years. 

To project plans looking toward the accomplish- 
ment of our whole missionary duty. 

To emphasize the adequacy a the Gospel to meet 
modern social conditions. 

To increase the spiritual power and efficiency of the 
local church. 

To secure the general use of the best methods of 
missionary education and finance. 

To inspire laymen to take their part in the extension 
of the Kingdom of Christ. 


A campaign of education is proposed 
in connection with the work of promoting 
and organizing the conventions. Special 
efforts will be made for conservation and 
extension, and in connection with the edu- 
cational side there will be a wide distribu- 
tion of practical missionary pamphlets 
and other literature. 

In and near the cities where conventions 
are to be held, there are probably 25,000 
churches, and almost as many more in the 
outlying sections of the seventy-five 
convention districts, each of which covers 
awide area, in some cases an entire state. 
The churches in each convention district 
will be invited to send their best men as 
delegates and there is no limit to the num- 
ber of delegates from a church. Each 
convention will last from two to three days. 

Three or more teams of speakers will 
be required, as during most of the time two 
or three conventions will be held simul- 
taneously in different parts of the country. 
Teams will be made up of experts on home 
and foreign missionary work and on 
effective church activities. Many secre- 
taries of mission boards will be on the 
teams and a number of missionaries are 


being recalled from foreign fields to serve 
as speakers. Our Baptist societies are 
actively interested and will be represented 
on the teams. Not only will all branches 
of mission work abroad be discussed, .but 
the problems of home missions will have 
an important place on every program. 

Those who have visited convention 
cities for preliminary consultation have 
found unusual interest and readiness to 
cooperate. The plans which are being 
made by several affiliated denominational 
organizations are broad, thorough and 
practical. For these and other reasons, 
it is believed that the registration of dele- 
gates will be very large and the conven- 
tions most successful from every point of 
view. 

CONVENTION SCHEDULE — 1915-16 

The schedule of convention cities and 
the dates of the conventions are as follows, 
and this list will be valuable for reference: 


OCTOBER 
[The dates with a star (*) are Sundays] 


Chicago, 14-17* 
Buffalo, 17*-20 
Detroit, 20-22, 24* 
Pueblo, 24*-27 


Pittsburgh, 24*-27 
Denver, 27-29, 31* 
Topeka, 31*, Nov. 3 


NOVEMBER 


Wichita, 3-5, 7* 
Baltimore, 3-5, 7* 
Philadelphia, 7*-10 
Mitchell, So. Dak., 7*-10 
Milwaukee, 10-124* 


Portland, Me,, 10-12, 14* 
Boston, 14*-17 
Cincinnati, 14*-17 

Wheeling, 28*,—Dec. 1 
Waterbury, 28*—Dec. 1 


DECEMBER 


Manchester, 1-3, 5* 
St. Louis, 1-3, 5* 
Cleveland, 5#-g 


Albany, Fae ° 
Toledo, 8—10,12* 


JANUARY 


Houston, 19-21, 23* 
Duluth, 19-21, 23* 

New Orleans, 23*-26 
Minneapolis, 23*-26 

St. Paul, 23*-26 
Rochester, N. Y., 23*-26 


Jackson, Miss., 26-28, 30* 
Fargo, N. D., 26-28, 30% 
Reading, Pa., 26-28, 30* 
Wilmington, 30*-Feb. 2 
Billings, 30*-Feb. 2 
Birmingham, 31*—-Feb. 2 


FEBRUARY 


Atlanta, 2-4, 6* 
Newark, 2-4, 6* 
Spokane, 6*-9 
Columbia, 6*-9 
Seattle, 9-11, 13* 
Dayton, 9-11, 13* 
Tacoma, 9-11, 13* 
Greensboro, 9-11, 13* 
Portland, Ore., 13*-16 


Sacramento, 16-18, 20* 


Butte, 2-4, 6 

Kansas City, "16-18, 20* 
Lexington, 20*-2 

San Francisco, 20*-23 
Des Moines, 20*—-23 
Nashville, 23-25,27* 
Fresno, rm 748 27* 
Decatur, 23- 25, 27* 
Los Angeles, 27*—Mar. 1 
Indianapolis, 27*-Mar. 1 
Memphis, 27*-Mar. 1 


MARCH 


Little Rock, 1-3, 5* 
San Diego, 1-3, 5* 
Columbus, 1-3, 5* 

Fl Paso, 5*-8 
Oklahoma, 5*-8 

Fort Worth, 8-10, 12* 


New York, 9*-12 
26-30 


National Missionary Congress, 


Pittsfield, 12*-15 
Worcester, 15-17, 19* 
Harrisburg, 19*-22 
Scranton, 22-24, 26* 
Binghamton, 26*-29 
Syracuse, 29=31, Apr. 2* 


RIL 
Brooklyn, 12-14, 16* 
Washington, April 
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Annual Message of the President 
BY MRS. W. A. MONTGOMERY 
(From the Annual Report) 
How good God has been to us! At 


' this, our second annual meeting, we 
are able to report that the year has ended 
without debt. The five thousand dollars 
that were lacking when our national 
treasurer closed her books have been made 
up by personal gifts. We can enter into 
another year unshadowed by debt. When 
we consider the circumstances, the new 


and untried machinery in the districts, 
the inexperience of many of the officers, 
the widespread business depression, and 
the consequent lack of employment to- 
gether with the heavy demands made on 
sympathy and purse by the war, the results 


are littlé short of amazing. “It is the 
Lord’s doing, it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

Our hearts are full of the ecstasy of 
answered prayer. As never before, women 
have been banded together in intercessory 
prayer. The year is beautiful with un- 
numbered instances of God’s faithful 
fulfilment of His unbroken promises. In 
one state, prayer was made for a number of 
discouraged and almost dying churches 
and circles who dared not attempt to face 
the apportionment. These all came re- 
joicing to the end of the year, not only with 
the apportionment raised but with new 
zeal and courage to prosecute their whole 
task. Success has been wrested out of 
what seemed certain defeat again and 
again, by faithful, constant, definite, 
believing prayer. 

The district plan has amply vindicated 
itself. The sense of responsibility, the 
team work, the development of new work- 
ers, the defining of the task, the dividing of 
the load are only a few of its many excel- 


lences. When New York discovered that 
only $900 remained unpaid on its big 
budget of $65,000, the money was rejoic- 
ingly pledged in part of one session at the 
annual meeting of the District. 

In East Central District, when it became 
apparent at the very last day of the year 
that the treasury was still lacking several 
hundred dollars, the amount was raised by 
the personal gifts and telephone messages 
of the officers. 

One of the officers of the Columbia 
River District wrote, “‘ We take schedule 
to bed with us at night and it rises with us 
in the morning.” 

The outcome of the year has been due to 
the faith, initiative, courage and consecra- 
tion of thousands of women who have 
attacked their responsibility in calm re- 
lianceon God. It is beautiful to know that 
the fatherly God who notes the sparrow’s 
fall has not overlooked one service offered 
to His Son. He knows the letters written, 
the tiring figures computed, the intricate 
report made out; remembers the Litera- 
ture Secretary with her heavy suitcase of 
leaflets, the dear woman who has helped 
prepare the luncheon, the hospitable 
hostess, the collector of quarterly dues, the 
agent for Missions, the leader of Cradle 
Roll, Little Helpers, and Juniors; every 
woman who in any way has contributed 
to the final grand result. It is so sweet 
to know that we work for a God who knows, 
who measures quality, not quantity, of 
service, and in whose eyes the obscurest 
and weakest may be first of all, if only she 
loves most. 

If only there were some way in which 
we could recognize all the lovely and 
lavish service which has spent itself with- 
out recompense upon humdrum tasks, 
so that these dear, these indispensable, 
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these most useful servants of the King 
might know that not only does the Master 
understand, but their sisters, too, love and 
prize them for their labor of love and work 
of faith. 

We must hold our eyes to the front, lest 
even gratitude for past mercies may keep 
us stationary when we ought to be on the 
march. On what shall we fix our attention 
this year? 

We must be more prompt; we can be. 
It is not fair that treasurers should work 
until two o’clock in the morning during the 
last two weeks of the year to receive and 
record our belated gifts. Immediacy is 
as helpful as enthusiasm. Why wait until 
Fall? An every member canvass now 
might bring in half the apportionment in 
June. Better for a circle to borrow and 
pay interest when a quarterly payment is 
due than to run over the time. Such a 
system would impose but a small burden 
on the circle, and would tend to correct 
the habit of procrastination. It is unfair 
to let the whole burden of the delay fall on 
district and national treasuries. Why not 
make the Lord a preferred creditor? 

We must work and cheer and agitate for 
“ Missions.” ‘This is now our magazine. 
The success of our work is bound up in it. 
Will you pray daily that it may reach a 
subscription list of sixty thousand, and will 


you cooperate with God in the answers of 


your prayers? ‘To promote its use in the 
prayer meeting, to circulate it in the 
organized classes, to use it in circle meet- 
ings, to send it as a Christmas gift, are 
simple ways among many of introducing 
to new friends our one agency for promoting 
missionary information in the churches. 

We must advertise our Annuity plans. 
We have only tapped the first vein of this 
new source of missionary funds. There 
are thousands of elderly people, men and 
women, whose life could be made easier 
and happier by taking out an annuity 
bond with the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society; easier because 
old people can get a higher rate of interest 
by annuity than in any other safe invest- 
ment (the older the person the higher the 
rate of interest paid), and happier because 
they know that when they are through 
using it the principal goes to their beloved 
missionary society. Each officer should 
inform herself on annuities, get the litera- 
ture and then pass on the information to 
those likely to be interested. 

We must learn to present Missions in 
terms of work. Let foreign missions be- 
come flesh and tabernacle among us, and 
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there will be no lack of gifts. Translate 
money into terms of the service it will 
render. This is easy through our district 
plan. Exactly what each budget covers is 
set forth: so many annual beds in a hospi- 
tal for women and children at twenty-five 
dollars each; so many scholarships in a 
Bible training school at from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars; so many village 
schools each at a cost of not more than 
twenty-five dollars a year; so many grants 
of Bibles at ten dollars annually; so many 
shares in a Missionary pony or buffalo 
cart; so many surgical supplies; so many 
salaries; so many shares in buildings to be 
erected, enlarged or repaired. There are 
things in the budget to appéal to every 
interest; why not appeal, and secure 
definiteness, prayer, identification with the 
enterprise? 

We must enlist other’ women. About 
three in every four women and girls who 
are members of our Baptist churches do 
not yet believe enough in foreign missions 
to enroll or to give. Some day they will 
believe and give because they love Christ. 
We must make real to them His need. 
This cannot be done by preaching, pulpit 
notices, programs or protests. It can be 
accomplished by prayerful, loving, whole- 
hearted, organized and individual presenta- 
tion. Weare out towinthem. That other 
woman is our foreign field. Shall we not 
reach out to convert her to the urgency, 
necessity and supreme importance of 
foreign missions with all the ardor of our 
souls? Why should women on fire for 
lesser causes shame us by the self-effacing 
energy of their devotion? All together 
let us go out to get the allegiance of our 
not yet enlisted sisters under the banner of 
the Christ in whose gentle triumph all the 
goodnesses of the world are bound up! 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


BY MRS. HENRY W. PEABODY, FOREIGN 
VICE PRESIDENT 


In the new organization of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society the correspondence 
with missionaries, the direction of the work 
on the foreign field, and the examination 
and recommendation of missionary candi- 
dates are entrusted to the Foreign Depart- 
ment. 

The members of this department are 
the two Foreign Secretaries, the Foreign 
Vice President and a Committee consisting 
of Mrs. C. W. Gale, Miss Helen Munroe, 
Mrs. W. H. P. Faunce and Miss Grace T. 
Colburn. At the request of the Foreign 
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Vice President an Advisory Committee 
was appointed in Chicago, as many ques- 
tions arise regarding the workers and 
stations of the former Board of the West 
that can only be answered intelligently by 
members of that Board. 

Since the work in foreign fields isso 
closely linked to that of our General Board 
of Missions it is a great advantage to be 
in the same building with them. Their 
hearty sympathy, cooperation and wise 
counsel are of great value. This coopera- 
tion and that of the Reference Committees 
on the field lessen the responsibility and 
strengthen the work of our Foreign De- 
partment, 

The Society is fortunate in its two 
Secretaries. Mrs. Safford has had nearly 
twenty-five years of service and brings 
rich experience, a long study of problems 
and a knowledge and love for missionaries, 
quickened by her two visits to the Orient. 
Miss Prescott has also made a tour of 
mission fields and brings a finely trained, 
progressive mind and the enthusiasm of 
youth to her task. The two Secretaries 
have worked together as one. 

Miss Prescott has added to her cor- 
respondence with missionaries in China 
and Japan, the unweaving of a tangled 
web of applications from candidates 


covering several years and administrations. 


We find ourselves richer by our union and 
now have a promising list of trained work- 
ers to draw from. 

In certain directions our work is broaden- 
ing in a remarkable way. - The demand for 
the kindergarten not only in Japan but 
in China, Burma and India leads to the 
conviction that we must emphasize abroad 
as at home the training of women for 
primary education along modern lines. 
This is not by any means to be considered 
as an end—though even so it is justi- 
fiable— but as a means to the evangeliz- 
ing of the home. This involves sending 
teachers of highest possible equipment, 
We are fortunate in having several on the 
field and others in preparation for this 
department. 

At the other extreme of our educational 
work is the rapid rise of the woman’s 
college. One is already established in 
Madras, to which our Board contributes 
funds and students and may later be asked 
to give a teacher. Another woman’s 
college in China has taken on Mary Nourse, 
of Hangchow, as one of its faculty, and 
we are pledged to its support. A call 
comes from Japan for a full grade woman’s 
college in Tokyo in which we are asked to 
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join. We, who have prayed for open doors 
to the hearts and minds of eastern women, 
are facing a close test as to the sincerity 
of those prayers. There is no limit to 
the opportunity before us except that of 
our own littleness. 

This higher education means a higher 
grade of work in our Bible Training 
Schools. The day is past when a poorly 
trained, inferior woman will do to take 
charge of “ evangelistic work.” We must 
have well equipped, native, Christian 
women who shall train the great body of 
converts among women. These must 
have been trained by missionaries of 
broad vision, aptness to teach, ability to 
plan and organize a district in no desul- 
tory, haphazard manner. Spiritual work 
does not imply dreaminess, inefficiency 
or antediluvian methods. We have women 
capable of doing a high grade of work. 
Are we capable of understanding their 
method and allowing them to follow it? 
One plan has been presented which seems 
to us a model—a central station with 
schools for girls and women, a Bible 
training school, and the entire district 
covered by village schools which are also 
centers for Bible work; this field work to 
be done by students from the station, 
under the direction of their missionary 
teachers. 

Medical missions offer the best possible 
approach to women since they bear always 
the great weight of the world’s pain. 
Doctors, dispensaries and hospitals are the 
greatest peace makers in the world today. 

With the mastery of detail which the 
machinery of the new Society has made 
inevitable, the Foreign Vice-Presidents of 
the Districts will understand better the 
vast needs before us and we shall have a 
great outworking from the Foreign De- 
partments of all our District Boards. 
Already some have caught the vision of 
the needs of our missionaries and those for 
whom they strive and pray, and are taking 
up their correspondence and the inter- 
pretation of that need to their own Board 
and to the Districts. Our ten new mis- 
sionaries by no means meet the present 
urgent need. 

Since we have cleared the slight deficit 
away with which we closed our year, we 
go forth without any burden of debt. 
The Foreign Department was extravagant 
enough to send a cable with those two magic 
words, “no debt,” to each of our five 
great mission fields. We knew it would 
be worth it, for the joy it would bring to 
our brave soldiers in the trenches at the 











front. They are cut off from the main 
army, with no sound of music or cheering 
and with. only that inner sense of giving 
one’s life for one’s King and the Kingdom 
which enables them to endure hardship, 
discouragement, loneliness and death. Let 
us honor them and love them and never 
forget that our love is accurately measured 
not by words but by support. Some 
of the greatest cruelties in this world come 
from lack of imagination. Let us vigor- 
ously exercise ours, and really live with 
our workers the life of a missionary on the 
field. 


HOME ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT 


BY MRS. ANDREW MACLEISH, HOME 
ADMINISTRATION VICE-PRESIDENT 


One year ago at this time our one na- 
tional Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society was all a thing of the future. 
The two good ships which had for so many 
years sailed side by side had just completed 
the arrangements whereby they could 
continue their noble voyages in one 
staunch vessel, sailing under the one 
pennant, Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, guided by the 
one captain, and manned (or shall we say 
womaned?) by one crew, stretching from 
Atlantic to Pacific. So, on the 15th of 
May, 1914, our gallant union ship pulled 
up her anchor and launched out into the 
deep, wafted on her way by the prayers 
of many thousand hearts, with officers 
and crew in place and ready for earnest 
service, and with the inspiring presence of 
the unseen Pilot very real and intimate. 
Now, at the end of our first year’s voyage, 
we look back, with thankful hearts at what 
has been accomplished. 

All but two of the districts were organ- 
ized and ready to begin work at the open- 
ing of the year. Because of the necessity 
of reconsidering boundary lines, the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast Districts 
could not be organized until after the first 
annual meeting of the Society. It was 
in November, 1914, that each of these two 
Districts met for the first time, elected 
their officers and assumed their individual 
shares of the whole work. Little Rocky 
Mountain District adopted royal purple 
as her color and set the fashion of District 
Slogan and Song, which many other Dis- 
tricts are now following. She has raised 
her total budget, though organized so late, 
and has assumed on her own initiative a 
larger rate per cent of increase for next 
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year’s budget than any other District. 
Truly, she has her “ eyes toward the hills,” 
and her “trust in God.” Her faith will 
give her the victory. 

The Pacific Coast District has brought 
variety into the family, if we may turn 
from a nautical to a domestic figure. 
Feeling that at their distance from head- 
quarters the women could more satisfac- 
torily handle their share of Baptist mis- 
sion work, both Home and Foreign, if 
their District combined the two under 
one set of officers, they asked permission 
to become a union (i. e., Home and Foreign) 
District. The experiment has shown that 
some difficulties are inherent in the effort 
to unite in the same organization two 
policies as different as those of the Women’s 
Baptist Home and Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, the one with authority strongly 
centralized at headquarters, and the other 
with authority and responsibility largely 
delegated to the District organizations. 
However, there has been on every side a 
spirit of friendliness, and a desire to help 
in making the necessary adjustments, 
while the Pacific Coast District thus puts 
itself in the position of an experiment 
station for the testing of this particular 
form of organization. 

The year has been full of interest to the 
officers at headquarters as they have 
followed the various District activities. 
New England had her whirlwind cam- 
paign in the autumn. Atlantic followed 
with her Peace Pageants. New York had 
her great mass meeting at Wanamaker’s 
in December, followed by stirring cam- 
paigns in several of the associations. 
Northwestern has built up her fine plan 
for traveling associational libraries, de- 
veloping the secretaries and otherwise 
strengthening the association as the unit 
for successful effort. East Central, 
through a very strong finance committee 
and its able state secretaries, has done 
some splendid constructive work. Central, 


‘the most difficult District to handle 


because of the impossibility of using the 
same methods in any two states, has come 
through the year nobly, in spite of severe 
handicaps. West Central has had the 
snallest number of experienced workers 
to call upon, but her new officers and board 
members have risen with great devotion 
to the task. Columbia River, in spite of 
great difficulties, has conducted a splendid 
campaign of education, and has made her 
entire budget. She has great cause for 
satisfaction and joy. 
The year’s experience has shown that 
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under the new plan, as under the old, the 
State Secretaries are our key women. To 
their faithful devotion, ability and loyalty, 
and that of the Associational Secretaries 
under them, the Society largely owes its 
success. All honor to this splendid body 
of officers. 

The annual meetings of the Districts 
have been full of enthusiasm and joy. 
We hope that the women in the circles 
will each year strengthen the habit of 
sending their own representatives to the 
District meeting to have a part in con- 
ducting its business, which is their own, 
and to bring back knowledge and inspira- 
tion to the home church. 

As to the main body of our work, that 
for women, the old need still exists, that of 
reaching the many uninterested women, 
and allying them to the great cause. 
Roughly speaking, less than half of our 
churches have their women organized for 
missionary work, and of our Christian 
women, there are at least three-fourths 
who are not yet working actively for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom. 

It is the same old problem, hackneyed 
perhaps and stale, but vital. It must be 
solved before we can enter the many doors 
which God is opening for us in every non- 
Christian land; and_ steady, faithful, 
intelligent work i is needed for its solution. 
It is the quiet, constant, well-planned 
individual effort that counts. Let us 
set before us for the coming year as our 
aim a 10 per cent increase in churches 
giving to missions, and a 10 per cent in- 
crease in the membership of our women’s 
organizations, all this to be done not in 
any degree to the weakening, but in every 
sense to the strengthening of the spiritual 
life and the missionary zeal of the whole 
church, of which we women are a loyal 
part. 


THE. FIELD REPORTS 


The Foreign Secretaries, Mrs. Safford 
and Miss Prescott, give the reports from 
the various fields, covering the work in 
France, Africa, the Philippine Islands, 
Assam, South India, Burma, Japan, and 
China, and describing the developments of 
the year. The Society has a share in 
eight of the ten Congo stations, has four 
centers of work in the Philippines,urgently 
needs workers in Assam, also in South 
India, where stations call for teachers and 
evangelists, and reaps largely from the 
medical and kindergarten work in Burma 
and Japan. The emergency in China is 
emphasized, and the educational situa- 
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tion presented forcibly. The report of the 
Candidate Secretary shows that 136 young 
women in the churches have expressed a 
desire to be considered as the Society’s 
candidates, 34 being willing to accept 
appointment at once, 7 in 1916, 14 in 1917, 
12 in 1918, 10 in 1919, 6 in 1920, 2 in 
1921, and 15 uncertain as to time. Of 
the 11 appointments made for 1915, 6 are 
graduates of well known colleges, and 4 of 
State normal schools, while 10 have been 
successful teachers and 9 have had special 
work in Bible study; this indicating the 
high character of the appointees. 
FINANCIAL 


The total appropriations of the year 
amounted to $343,084.37; the total re- 
ceipts were $341,739.96, showing a deficit 
of $1,344.41 April 1, 1915. This was 
promptly made up. The donations by 
districts were: Atlantic, $43,871; Central, 
$35,431; Columbia River, $6,902; East 
Central, $26,357; New England, $54,172; 
New York, $64,959; Pacific Coast, $8,010; 
Northwestern, $15,260; Rocky Mountain, 
$3,208; West Central, $16,624; Oklahoma, 
$1,163. 

The appropriations by countries are as 
follows: Missions in Burma, $65,183; 
Assam, $24,738; South India, $49,954; 
China, $60,846; Japan, $41,761; Africa, 
$4,310; . Philippine Islands, $19,227; 
France, $640 


Annual Meeting at Los Angeles 


The annual meeting was remarkable 
for vivacity, earnestness and cooperation. 
The blending of lights and shadows, of 
vision and potentiality, of oriental and 
home base work made up a varied and 
thrilling program. The president, Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, introduced 
Mrs. Chas. W. Gale and Mrs. George B. 
Germond who conducted a devotional 
service; four missionaries brought mes- 
sages from their foreign fields of service 
— Miss Clara Converse of Kanagawa, 
Japan, Miss Eva Price of Nyaunglebin, 
Burma, Mrs. Henry Topping of Morioka, 
Japan, whose daughter is to be associated 
with a native convert in Y. W. C. A. 
work for the Japanese girls of Los Angeles, 
and Mrs. W. T. Elmore of Ramapatnam, 
India. It was a forceful presentation of 
non-Christian needs, and tears filled many 
eyes as the Hindu religion with its weight 
of sorrow upon women and children was 
dramatically portrayed. Instead of ap- 
plause all hearts were united in a prayer 
offered by Mrs. Montgomery. 
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Mrs. Andrew MacLeish of Chicago, ad- 
ministration vice-president, presided over 
the second period of the program. She 
presented Miss Ella D. MacLaurin, the 
general field secretary. Miss MacLaurin 
then introduced the secretarial force, be- 
ginning with Mrs. T. E. Adams of Ohio, 
the recording secretary of the national 
society. ‘Then followed in order Miss 
Nellie Prescott, associate foreign secre- 
tary, Miss Eleanor Mare, home corre- 
spondent, Miss Frances K. Burr, pub- 
lisher, Miss Inga Petterson and Miss Ruby 
Weyburn, field secretaries. 

The literature of the society was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. W. H. Farmer of New 
Jersey who gave an illuminating report of 
the three books of the year, “The King’s 
Highway,” by Mrs. W. A. Montgomery; 
the junior book, “Around the World with 
Jack and Janet,” by Miss Norma Water- 
bury, the daughter of Mrs. Peabody; “‘The 
Guide Book,” which goes with “Jack and 
Janet,” was written by Miss Prescott, 
associate foreign secretary. It is a mat- 
ter of denominational pride that Chris- 
tian women of all churches are this year 
to study books written by Baptist women. 

Mrs. T. E. Adams made an earnest plea 
for the use of leaflets and other litera- 
ture. 

A map of the ten districts of the so- 
ciety hanging on the wall was then illus- 
trated by women from these sections, who 
were presented by Mrs. MacLeish, and 
gave two-minute statements of color, 
slogan, budget and accepted responsibility 
for the coming year. Twelve new mis- 
sionaries are to be sent out, and the na- 
tional budget increased to $330,000. 

The climax of power was Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s inspirational address, “On the 
King’s Highway.” With the hand of an 
artist she rapidly sketched scenes from 
her recent world trip and made vivid the 
appeal, the attractiveness and the com- 
pelling importance of foreign missions. 
In the hush of silent prayer, the largest 
audience of the convention waited in con- 
scious expectation of the blessing of the 
Heavenly Father and was dismissed by 
Rev. P. C. Wright of Philadelphia. 


MESSAGES FROM THE FIELD 


Miss Clara Converse of Kanagawa, 
Japan, said: 

Just one month ago I left Yokohama. I 
love Japan and Japan loves us, and Japan ap- 
preciates the work you are doing for them. I 
am glad to stand here today and ask you to 
notice, when you visit San Francisco and the 
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Exposition, the “ thank you ” that the Japanese 
government has sent to America for the mis- 
sionary schools. You will see first of all, if 
you go to the Japanese section, a map by Ferris 
made in Japan. The heart of Japan is full of 
gratitude to him for what he did, and I am thank- 
ful that there was space given to that at the 
Exposition. I realize that it is a “ thank you ” 
from the Japanese Government, and when you 
look at it I want you to think of it as such. 
One of my own pupils is grand-daughter of the 
family that entertained him, and when I visited 
her there was brought out a copy of the letter 
written by our Senator Hanna to the Emperor 
of Japan that he kept as a great treasure, and 
when I was there the last time with some friends, 
and said I would like to see that again, they 
said, “‘ We can’t give it to you today but we 
can send you a copy of it; that is put away.” 

If you look about among the school exhibits 
from Japan, you will see a rotary lot of pictures, 
and if you turn them around you will see two 
school pictures, one above and one below the 
other, and the one below is the Sendai school. 
I wish you would look at it and consider it as 
a “thank you,” not from the missionaries or 
Christians, but from the government of Japan. - 
Long ago the request came from the government 
for pictures of the school and they enlarged them 
and put them in this “ thank you ” to America 
for what she had done for Japan. One week 
before I left Japan, friends of the school, remem- 
bering that I had been on the field twenty-five 
years, gathered together, and that day the 
President and head of the educational system of 
Yokohama, standing on the platform of the 
school read a letter of appreciation of what we 
had done for the government of Japan. I 
speak of this that you may know that not only 
the Christians but the government are grateful. 
I tell you that there are reasons, there is marked 
evidence that it is worth while to build some- 
thing that is good, something that recommends 
itself; and I want to tell you that you have built 
something that recommends itself on the hills 
and on the bluffs of Kanagawa. 

Every one who comes into the Yokohama 
harbor can see the school with its tower; every 
one passing on the Yokohama trolley can look 
up and see it, and a business man who was 
wonderfully attracted to Yokohama said to me 
one day, “ Miss Converse, you have no idea 
what an influence your school has. Every 
time I pass it, and that is almost every day, I 
see that college, and in spite of myself, I pray.” 
While I am speaking of it, that tower contains 
a prayer-room. It is here that our girls, when 
they have done wrong go away and, alone with 
God, set themselves right. It is here the 
teachers pray, and here they talk to the young 
women about their own salvation. It is the 
tower of prayer and if you go up there you can 
see the picture of Jesus. I feel as if prayer is 
everything to our school, and I want to say to 
you that this morning I am sure there was much 
prayer here; I believe there was prayer in this 
room this morning, I can’t believe anything 
else. And I want to tell you that God owns the 
gold and silver, and can give to us as much as 
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we can make good use of; but if we don’t make 
good use of the gold. and silver He will never 
give it, but if we do, He will. When we talked 
of going to our new location there was no sale for 
our property, but the women of America bowed 
in prayer; often women wrote me“ we spent a 
night in prayer for your school,” and soon a 
college company built a tunnel under our prop- 
erty, and in order to build that tunnel, they 
paid us money enough to build our school, and 
that is the way God answers prayer. I went 
back discouraged, I said I can’t raise any money, 
I can’t pray any money down, but God did it. 

And I must speak of another prayer offered 
some years ago when our school was in debt. 
An old gentleman came up the hills, our oldest 
missionary in Japan. He came to see us. I 
knew he was a friend, but I thought he was 
taking much pains to come to see us then, the 
roads were very bad. Why did he take such 
pains to come home? Standing before our girls 
with tears rolling down his cheeks he said, 
“ Fifty years ago I came to Japan; I stayed all 
nightinatemple. Inthe morning when I awoke 
I looked out and saw a pine tree upon the bluff; 
I went up there and prayed—that was fifty 
_ years ago. I prayed for this place and somehow 
God tells me this school is the answer to that 
prayer,” and as I looked at him I remembered 
at that time I was just out of my mother’s arms 
and I thought how God can bring things to- 
gether. 


Miss Eva Price of Burma said: 


I am a Karen from Burma. Perhaps you 
don’t believe it, but Iam. I heard an evangel- 
ist say, you think that is a white woman but 
it is only her skin. At heart I am a Karen; 
I can talk the Karen, and it is of the Karens 
I am to speak. 

I know American Baptists are much interested 
in the Karen people today because we are the 
most advanced nation of the East. We build 
our own churches, support our own pastors, 
earn our own money. We have converts, send 
out evangelists and missionaries. Brother 
Young says that the great ingathering there 
would have been impossible had it not been for 
the help of Karen brethren. Perhaps you 
think we no longer need help from American 
missionaries; we do not think so. Although 
there are 55,000 Baptists in Burma, there are 
five times as many heathen as Christians, and 
among our Burmese neighbors there are 3,000 
Christians among ten million people, and so 
we have a great work to do. The people from 
the hillsides of northern Burma are coming to us 
by the thousands and clamoring for teachers 
and preachers. 

Another thing, in old days the Karens were 
quick to accept the Gospel, now they are taking 
on Buddhism and entrenching themselves in 
forms that cannot save the soul, because after 
they have once heard this teaching it is hard to 
teach other things. Our workers need the in- 
spiration of American missionaries. You know 


our country is a very unhealthful country; 
every year it is swept by epidemic and fevers 
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of various kinds, and those who survive are left 
languid and spiritless.) Our missionaries get 
tired too, but they don’t stop working as we do, 
so we need their help and zeal. 

Let me tell you the work we have done in the 
last few years. The Christians in this district 
were cold and worldly and busy making money. 
They forget to send evangelists among the 
heathen; the pastors were dropped and our 
boys and girls in the schools were preparing for 
service, and among them all there was just one 
boy entered the Christian ministry,-so our 
mamas told us pray, pray that we may be re- 
vived again. They said why not go out into 
the heathen villages and tell them about Jesus? 
They were so near we could walk there in the 
month of November. But we said we have been 
there before, we tried it with a band of young 
people, we distributed tracts and tried to talk 
to the people, and they took clods of earth and - 
flung at us and they don’t deserve the Gospel. 
But our mamas told us to goand we went. Even 
the boys and girls prepared to take part in the 
young people’s meetings forgetting their fear, 
and spoke for their Master with zeal and courage. 
We had a personal workers’ class and studied 
and practiced what we learned on ourselves, and 
great blessing came upon us. The heathen 
were slow to receive the Gospel, but in simplicity 
of heart we went to them and they now welcome 
us and treat us as friends. The blessing on 
our own school was more evident. In one year 
249 confessed Christ and were baptized since 
the mamas went away from us; four boys 
entered the Seminary instead of one. We are 
workers together with God. 


h 
New York District 


“Nothing succeeds like success” and it 
was a happy lot of women who assembled 
in Poughkeepsie for the annual meeting 
of the New York District of our Foreign 
Mission Society. ‘The work of the District 
has been strenuous but the women seem 
nothing daunted by a large budget and 
the unusual claims of so many societies. 
Prayer has been the secret of success! 
Little prayer circles in many of the churches 
have proved again God’s willingness to 
bless. 

Our trio of splendid leaders was present, 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Mrs. 
Henry H. Peabody and Mrs. Andrew 
MacLeish and each of them spoke as only 
she can. 

Assuming $5000 more on the budget for 
the coming year, much of it will be in- 
vested in new buildings and one of these, 
the Girls’ School at Gauhati, Assam, is 
to be called “The Emily Barrett Memo- 
rial” in memory of our president’s mother. 
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Two new appointees were presented, 
Miss Vickland, for Gauhati, Assam, and 
Miss Pawley, for Himeji, Japan. 
doxology was twice sung in the morning 
service, when it was found that we had 
no debt. 

The outlook is full of hope; let us “be 
strong and of a good courage, for the Lord 
our God is with us.” 

Florence Smith Mason. 


oa 
Lest We Forget 


BY MARTHA H. MACLEISH 


Last year a good beginning was made 
in the matter of quarterly payments by 
the Woman’s Circles. ‘This year we must 
go on with the good habit and strengthen 
it. The first quarter’s payments were 
due June 30th. Many circles made them. 
The second quarter ends Sept. 30. Will 
you not make a great effort to have half 
the apportionment for your circle paid in 
at that time? 

I will publish the honor roll again in 
November Missions, getting from the 
District Treasurers the names that belong 
there. Get your returns to your Treasurer 
by Sept. 15, so that she can send the list 
to me in time for publication in November. 
I must send my material in Sept. 25. 

Now, women, part of our fine success 
last year was due to your faithfulness in 
this matter. Be faithful again, and pass 
this spirit and purpose along to the circles 
who didn’t do it last year. 

In some quarters they say to me, ‘‘ We 
have never done it this way. We always 
wait till March.” Dear women, please 
don’t say or think that any more. A 
bad habit is no better because it is of long 
establishment. The circles who send in 
one quarter of their apportionment each 
quarter are happier, keener for the work, 
get their money more easily, and are far 
more considerate of their treasurers than 
those who wait till February and March. 

We are in the biggest business of the 
world. I inean just that. The best and 
livest business methods are none too good 
for us. Let us consider carefully our 


present methods, and if they are not the 
best, turn over a new leaf just now, and 
establish the best possible habits for doing 
our King’s Business. 


The . 
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Field Department 
BY ELLA D. MACLAURIN 


In an effort to secure the HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY our officers have emphasized 
the following fundamental principles: - 

(a) We have tried to look ahead and 

prepare our plans ini advance. 

(b) To start out not only with a simple 
and clear policy but with fixed 
methods along the various lines to 
which we hope to hold a sufficient 
length of time to thoroughly try 
them out. 

(c) To develop individuals — especially 
those possessing qualities for effec- 
tive leadership. We have tried to 
lay strong emphasis on the funda- 
mental, underlying principle of the 
new organization —— every woman a 
vital factor in the work. 

With so many capable women in our 
Baptist churches, it ought not to be 
difficult to supply this demand. In order 
to develop leaders, secure the adoption of 
our policy and Standard of Excellence, 
push plans for extension and efficiency, 
develop the prayer and spiritual life. We 
have utilized conferences, institutes, round- 
tables, afternoon teas, banquets and many 
other methods to interest and train the 
splendid unused talent in our churches. 
Over 650 associations, conventions, con- 
ferences, festivals, peace pageants and 
institutes have been attended by our office 
staff, field secretaries, state officers and 
missionaries, and 933 churches have been 
visited by our field secretaries. Circles 
have been organized, literature and libraries 
sold, subscriptions taken for our periodi- 
cals, and hundreds of personal conferences 
held with individuals and officers. One 
of our field secretaries sold 1,100 mission- 
ary books. 


I. one SLOGAN — “ TOGETHER: TO GET 
** Workers toaeahee with Him ” 
To get the 700, women and girls in the 
Baptist churches ey vie Northern States who 
are yet to be enlisted in this great work. 


II. OUR CHALLENGE —“ Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse and prove me now herewith, 
saith Jehovah of Hosts, if I will not open the 
windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to receive 
it. ” 

Ill. HYMN —“ The Son of God Goes Forth to War 
Kingly Crown to Gain... 
Who follows in His train? ” 


IV. OUR Se gn 
MS 10 new ee 
= oo 342.0 
_— or women added to the member- 
p of our splendid circles 
4. 70,000 MISSIONARY INTERCESSORS 
who will join our Prayer League and pray 
these things through. 
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The Women’s Preliminary Meetings 
BY MRS. C. H. WILKINSON 


AERELIMINARY meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home and 
Foreign Mission Societies was held on Tues- 
day, May 18th, in the First Baptist Church 
of Los Angeles, Dr. J. A. Francis, pastor. 
The Foreign Society had the morning 
session, the Home Society the afternoon 
session, and both united in the evening. 
The morning session was given over to 
reports from the Districts of the Foreign 
Society. These reports were encouraging 
and were received with applause. 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by Mrs. A. G. Lester, President of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

The presentation of officers and State 
Directors for Women’s and Young Women’s 
work was as follows: Arizona, Mrs. A. B. 
Tomlinson; Northern California, Mrs. L. 
A. Johnson; Southern California, Mrs. 
Lawson and Miss Genevra Brunner; 


Idaho, Mrs. U. M. Over; Maine, Mrs. H. 
W. Noyes; Missouri, Miss Mayer; New 


York, Mrs. L. K. Barnes for Mrs. Wm. 
Isaacs; Oregon, Mrs. O. P. M. Jamieson; 
Eastern Washington, Mrs. P. H. Sawyer; 
Wisconsin, Mrs. J. S. Pettigrew; Wyoming, 
Mrs. Geo. Van Winkle. 

All of the reports were good and cheering. 
Each worker bore testimony to the fact 
that if we are to accomplish our work 
we must first of all pray (9 o’clock was 
mentioned by several as the hour when 
the women of their distric prayed for the 
work); secondly, we must begin early to 
raise the apportionment; and last but not 
least, we must get every woman in the 
church interested, beginning with the 
girls. There was no note of retrenchment 
in this meeting, but a loud note of optimism 
and a determination to undertake greater 
things for the Master. 

Mrs. E. J. Goodspeed gave suggestions 
for the Woman’s Organization in the 
Local Church. She advised (1) a general 
woman’s society, to combine all the 
activities of the women in the church; 
that they be divided into groups or com- 
mittees, as young women’s committee, 
social committee or group, and! sewing 


| 


group; and (2) that we hold every woman 
by giving her something definite to do. 

Mrs. Lester called attention to a large 
map of the United States, on which 
appeared colored ribbons; a blue ribbon 
indicated the State had met its apportion- 
ment; a red ribbon meant that they had 
given more than last year, and the yellow 
ribbon told of an apportionment not met. 
There were four of these and in no case 
was the shortage over $40. ‘Twenty-two 
of the States had red ribbons, 13 blue, and 
10 had both red and blue. 

Miss Helen Crissman, our representative 
for Young Women’s Work, followed Mrs. 
Goodspeed on the program. She came 
down the aisle leading the ushers — some 
of California’s prettiest girls — who were 
dressed in white and carried a white staff 
with a bouquet of yellow flowers at the 
top. All came to the platform and sang 
the California song, and gave the slogan — 


(74 P C D 9 
Pacific Coast District 
P— Pray; C— Contribute; D— Do 


Miss Crissman gave a strong address on 
young women’s work. She stated that 
the young women o* the East were better 
organized than on the Coast, but that the 
girl of the Golden West was ready to 
attempt great things, and she is willing 
to take the lead and the responsibility 
when she knows how. Older women who 
say “If I were younger I would give my 
life to missionary work” can inspire girls 
to take up the work, they can pray for 
them and help by words of encouragement. 
She told how, when she was a child of 
about five years she attended a prayer 
meeting; a good woman prayed that some 
one of that small group might be inspired 
to give his or her life to missionary 
service and she replied in her heart, “I 
am the answer to that prayer.” 

She advised a miscellaneous program for 
young women’s societies. She told of one 
society that advertised a ‘ Whirlwind Tour 
of the World.” It started with a farewell 
banquet; then they visited the Indians. 
Young people dressed in Indian costume, 
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tepees, and other things characteristic of 
these people, formed the setting, and the 
work of the missionaries was presented. 

The second meeting they visited the 
Chinese and Japanese on the Pacific Coast. 
The missionaries working among these 
people were represented, and an account 
of their work given, together with some 
striking incidents. This was a most 
interesting meeting, and so on they went 
all around the world. 

Another society divided into groups — 
Indian, Ellis Island group, Negro, Edu- 
cational, etc., and at the last meeting they 
all united and gave reports of work done. 

The registration at this afternoon meet- 
ing was 492. 


UNION MEETING 


The audience filled the beautiful audi- 
torium, and the program was of rare 
interest. A welcome song by two little 
girls from the Russian mission, accom- 
panied by a zither played by a third little 
girl was followed by further welcome by 
Mrs. Albert Hatcher Smith for the State, 
and Mrs. Carrie Whitman for the Pacific 
Coast District, after which Mrs. Mabie, 
sang the District song, the audience joining 
in the chorus and the slogan P. C. D. 

Mrs. Montgomery in well chosen words 
replied to the welcome. 

The first half of the program was devoted 
to our work among the children. Mrs. 
T. S. Tompkins of Pasadena, our third 
Vice-President, introduced the missionaries 
from various missions in the city — Miss 
Waller, Miss Embree, workers among the 
Mexicans, Miss Miller in charge of the 
Russian Mission, Mrs. Murdoch, Miss 
Carolyn Rice of the Cosmopolitan Mission. 
Perhaps no one was more enthusiastically 
received and applauded than a Syrian 
woman, who, through gratitude and 
appreciation for what the Mission has been 
to her life, and because she can do nothing 
else, keeps the Mission beautifully clean. 
Numerous other volunteer helpers were 
among the group on the platform. 

Over 200 children, ranging in age from 
5 to 15 years, from the everal Missions in 
the city, appeared on the platform. Those 
from the Cosmopolitan Mission were 
garbed in the native dress of the country 
from which their parents emigrated to this 
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country. They carried flags and each 
group—the Spanish, Mexican, German, 
Italian, Swiss, Japanese, Syrian and other 
nations represented,—sang songs and 
recited passages of Scripture in the native 
tongue and also in English. The millinery 
class of one Mission wore hats trimmed 
by themselves, the sewing class made the 
dresses they wore, and the boys’ clubs or 
manual training department had with 
them some of their tools and exhibits they 
had made. 

They sang, most beautifully and touch- 
ingly, that song written by Dr. H. B. 
Grose, “There is no King but Jesus,” and 
closed by a pledge of allegiance to the Stars 
and Stripes and to the banner of King 
Jesus, amid the waving of many standards 
of foreign nations. 

Mrs. Tompkins reported that one of the 
Missions had raised $18, and in addition 
they made baby outfits and scrap books 
for the Indians. This living picture was 
most effective, and the applause was 
generous. 

Miss Lillian Corwin, of Stewart, Nevada, 
out of an experience of ten years among 
the Indians in Oklahoma and Nevada, 
spoke to us of her interest in these people. 
She had with her a girl from the Govern- 
ment School at Stewart, who had just 
graduated from Sherman Institute, Domes- 
tic Science Department. Miss Corwin 
introduced this young woman— Miss 
Edna Johnson — who said, “‘It makes me 
happy to tell people how Jesus came into 
my life. I never knew Jesus until I met 
Miss Corwin in 1910. After she told me 
I kept thinking about what she had said 
for about two years, then I asked to be 
baptized.” She is president of the Y. W. 
C. A. at Sherman Institute, and her ambi- 
tion is, she says, to do something to uplift 
her race as Miss Corwin has uplifted her. 

Mrs. Montgomery then introduced Miss 
Helen Elgie, missionary to China, who 
spoke of the children of China, and the 
opportunities for work there, and em- 
phasized the need for more missionaries. 

Mrs. Maude Elmore, of India, told of 
the children in other lands, comparing 
especially the children in India with her 
own little baby. She also made a strong 
appeal for more workers on the field. 
This was one of the best meetings of all. 
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THE EDITOR’S ADDITION 


Mrs. Wilkinson in her report did not 
cover the morning session and the ad- 
dresses of Miss Elgie and Mrs. Elmore 
more fully, because she left that to the 
reporter of the Woman’s Foreign Society. 
The Editor, who was present at the even- 
ing session, wishes to bear his testimony 
that it was one of the most effective presen- 
tations of missions at home and abroad 
that he has seen and heard. Seen, because 
the pageant of the nations was a rare 
spectacle, revealing the training and 
generalship of Mrs. Troyer and _ her 
assistants; heard, because the addresses 
of Miss Elgie and Mrs. Elmore were of the 
highest order of appeal, reaching the heart 
through the eloquent and earnest presen- 
tation of the facts concerning the lives of 
the women and children who need our help 
and sympathy. In another place we report 
Miss Elgie’s address at a later session, 
which shows her spirit and vision. Mrs. 
Elmore made clear the reason why she 
would find welcome in the homes of her 
field, and what blessing she would bring 
to the mothers and the “widows,” whose 
woes still cry out to heaven. 

The large audience was greatly moved 
by the whole service, the applause reaching 
its climax with the saluting of the flags by 
the “‘new Americans.” The day’s sessions 
were a fitting prelude to the Convention. 


oy 


The Woman’s Foreign Society’s Missionaries 
and their Distribution 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Missionaries 153; 11 under appointment; 79 mar- 
ried missionaries received appropriations from our 
treasury ‘for work among women and children; 968 
schools, 34,492 pupils; 583 Sunday schools; 296 Bible 
women; 1,892 baptisms. 


Burma: 52 missionaries; 350 schools; 16,070 pupils; 
47 Bible women; 1,032 baptisms. 


Assam: 10 missionaries; 114 schools; 3,657 pupils; 
6 Bible women; 230 baptisms. 


Inp1a: 24 missionaries; 291 schools; 7,937 pupils; 
191 Bible women; 313 baptisms. 


PurtiprinE Istanps: 10 missionaries; 8 schools; 
251 pupils; 16 Bible women; 38 baptisms. 


Cuina: 37 missionaries; 28 schools; 782 pupils; 
20 Bible women; 38 baptisms. 


Japan: 18 missionaries; 15 schools; 945 pupils; 
13 Bible women; 57 baptisms. 


Arrica: 2 missionaries; 162 schools; 4,850 pupils; 
2 Bible women; 184 baptisms. 


France: 2 Bible women. 


The Left-Over 


Naturally there will be many things left over 
from the Convention, and you may expect these 
to receive some attention in the September is- 
sue. Meanwhile, tell your friends about the 
rich contents of this issue, and help us to increase 
the list. 

oy 


Officers Elected at Los Angeles 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


President, Shailer Mathews of Illinois; Vice- 
Presidents, E. W. Stephens of Missouri and D. 
C. Shull of Iowa; Corresponding secretary, 
Wm. C., Bitting of Missouri; Recording Secre- 
tary, Maurice A. Levy of New York; Treasurer, 
Frank L. Miner of Iowa. 


FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Emory W. Hunt of Massachusetts; 
Vice-Presidents, Walter B. Hinson of Oregon, 
John B. Smith of Iowa and Walter C. Orem of 
Utah; Recording Secretary, G. B. Huntington of 
Massachusetts; Home Secretary, Fred P. 


Haggard of Massachusetts; Foreign Secretary, 
James H. Franklin of Massachusetts; Treasurer, 
Ernest S. Butler of Massachusetts. 


HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Frank C. Nickels of Minnesota; 
Vice-Presidents, William McClave of Penn- 
sylvania, Frank B. Bachelor of Michigan and 
R. O. Williams of Nebraska; Corresponding 
Secretary, Henry L. Morehouse; Recording 
Secretary, Ambrose M. Bailey of Indiana; 
Treasurer, Frank T. Moulton of New York. 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


President, J. Whitcomb Brougher of Cali- 
fornia; Vice-Presidents, Joseph W. Mauck of 
Michigan and William B. Riley of Minnesota; 
Corresponding Secretary, A. J. Rowland of 
Pennsylvania; Recording Secretary, Bergen D. 
Stelle of Pennsylvania; Treasurer, Harry S. 
Hopper of Pennsylvania. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. A. G. Lester of Illinois; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. George W. Coleman of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Lathan A. Crandall of 
Minnesota, and Mrs. T. S. Tompkins of Cali- 
fornia; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Katherine 
S. Westfall of Illinois; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Charles N. Wilkinson of Colorado; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Emma C, Marshall of Illinois. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery of New 
York; Vice-presidents, Mrs. Andrew MacLeish of 
Illinois and Mrs, T. E. Adams of Ohio; Foreign 
Secretaries, Mrs. H. G. Safford and Miss N. G. 
Prescott, of Massachusetts; Field Secretary, 
Miss Ella D. MacLaurin of Illinois; Treasurer, 
Miss Alice E. Stedman of Massachuset 
Publisher, Miss Frances K. Burr of Illinois, 3 
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‘FROM BAPTIST WOMAN'S WORK IN HOME MISSION ‘FIELDS 





CONDUCTED “BY FRANCES M. SCHUYLER 








Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society 


A SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S WORK 


[NX her comprehensive survey of the 
year’s work, in the sixth annual report, 
presented at Los Angeles, Mrs. Katherine 
S. Westfall has given many. items of in- 
terest. She says in substance: 

With the close of the fiscal year the 
women of Oklahoma will sever their con- 
nection with our Society and have align- 
ment only with the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. The 
sympathetic interest and the cordial sup- 
port of the Oklahoma women will be greatly 
missed. 

Frequent and ' profitable conferences 
with representatives of other cooperating 
societies of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion have proved beneficial and enlighten- 
ing in matters of mutualinterest. Through 
the Department of Missionary Education 
we have endeavored to reach the unin- 
terested with informing and inspirational 
literature. 

The Society has cooperated in the United 
Missionary Campaign and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and is actively 
interested in the various Summer Schools 
of Missions. Through the Council it 
assists in the support of a missionary at the 
ports of entry. Representatives are sent 
to the Student Conferences of the Y. W. C. 
A. and the Conferences of the Missionary 
Educational Movement, thus touching 
the student body of the young women of 
our country and also the young people 
from the churches. 

Our work among young women has 
advanced. We now have 25 state direc- 
tors, 195 assocational directors and 635 
local societies, exclusive of organized 
classes, study classes, and the B. Y. P. U. 


Miss Helen R. Crissman has been ap- 


pointed to interest young women in our 
schools and colleges in definite Christian 
service and preparation in our Training 
School. 

Annual certificates have been issued to 
531 Light Bearers and $132.92 received in 
contributions. The Baby Band contrib- 
uted in life and annual memberships 
$590.16 from March 31, 1914 to March 
31, 1915. These gifts are a part of the 
maintenance of the Society’s Gospel 
Kindergartens. 

No change has been made in District 
Secretaries throughout the year. Mrs. 
S. F. Stewart, so long connected with the 
work of the Society, resigned as a general 
worker April 1. 

Splendid service has been rendered by 
the state and associational directors in 
strengthening the interest in the states 
and in local societies. Much of the suc- 
cess of the work depends upon these key 
women, who by personal touch and cor- 
respondence inspire and encourage the 
women in the churches. They have a 
mission to perform as truly as the mis- 
sionaries on the field, for without them the 
whole work would suffer. 


FINANCIAL 


The budget for 1914-1915 was $237,700. 
Of this amount $184,020 was to be ap- 
portioned to the churches, but in the dis- 
tribution by states only $179,000 was given 
out. Of the remainder, $20,000 was the 
anticipated income from individuals, $12,- 
000 from legacies, and $21,680 from in- 
come from invested funds, annuity bonds, 
and special gifts. The close of the fiscal 
year records an income of $224,601.11, 
balance in treasury April 1, 1914, $4,702.20, 
making a total income of $229,303.31. 
The total disbursements of $229,189.50, 
with $113.81 cash in the bank and bills 
payable amounting to $5,296.53, leave a 
deficit of $5,182.72. Every effort possible 
was made to secure the needed amount, 
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‘and while we are greatly disappointed at 
the result, we are not discouraged. The 
unusual conditions which have prevailed 
‘in the denomination and the financial 
‘stringency caused by the European war, 
‘we believe have been factors in creating 
‘the deficit. The Board has kept its ex- 
‘penditures well within the budget limit 
and had the states met their apportion- 
mments there would have been a balance in 
‘the treasury. An encouraging point in 
‘our treasurer’s report is the fact that 
while our receipts from churches and Sun- 
day schools last year were $160,800.31, 
this year they amounted to $166,221.65, 
showing an increase of about $6,000 from 
these sources. Our receipts from indi- 
viduals, however, show a marked decrease. 


LITERATURE 


Bright, attractive programs for mis- 
sionary meetings are the order of the day. 
Literature upon all our fields may be 
procured from headquarters. Helps for 
the mission study books are available. 
The catalog of literature shows the variety 
of subjects covered by the publications. 
The Annual Report and its supplement, 
“From Ocean to Ocean,” will be exceed- 
ingly helpful to all leaders of circles, bands 
and other missionary organizations. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


Since the beginning of the school year, 
69 students have been registered. Of 
this number, 23 are seniors, 35 juniors, 


11 specials. Four of the latter graduated, 
making 27 in the graduating class for 1915. 

The effort to eliminate one hour courses 
and to increase the number of hours given 
each week in the different subjects has 
successfully worked out in courses in 
sociology, religious education and peda- 
gogy, and the plan will be continued next 
year and extended into other fields. ‘“ The 
student body has been earnest, keen and 
devoted to its work” reports Dr. W. P. 
Behan. “A larger percentage of high 
school and college graduates has entered 
this year than ever before, and the indica- 
tions are that next year there will be even 
a greater advance, although a great in- 
crease in numbers is not expected owing to 
the combination of the financial depression, 
the raising of entrance requirements, and 
the lengthening of the courses from two to 
three years.” ' 

The School prepares Christian young 
women for efficient leadership in mis- 
sionary service by means of intellectual 
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equipment, social enrichment and the 
wholesome character of consecrated Chris- 
tian womanhood. The new head of the 
school, Dr. W. P. Behan, is pushing its 
interests enthusiastically. Under his di- 
rection there has been made a systematic 
organization of three vocational courses in 
two distinct schools, graduate and under- 
graduate. The plan consists of 65 courses 
of instruction in eight subject groups — 
Bible, Religion, Education, Church His- 
tory and Missions, Sociology, Home 
Economics and Industrial Arts, Use of 
English and Business Methods, Music 
and Modern Languages, and Physical 
Education. 

As usual the students have been es- 
pecially efficient in their field work. Over 
23 Baptist churches have been served 
during the past year, 8 different industrial 
and missionary schools have been entirely 
managed by them. Nine different na- 
tionalities, in addition to the English, 
have been enrolled in the industrial classes, 
which number over 50 with a total enroll- 
ment of over 300. 


MISSIONARY FIELDS 
INDIANS 


At Saddle Mountain, Rev. Lucius Ait- 
san, Kiowa Indian pastor, has been ably 
assisted by Miss Gertrude Mithoff and 
Miss Bernice Foulke, our missionaries who 
have been in the homes of the people as 
veritable messengers of Christ and have 
gone once a month to the Rainy Mountain 
School to give Bible instruction. A 
number of Kiowas have “ turned into the 
Jesus Road” and a Sunday school has 
been organized for the young people. 

In Polacca, Arizona, on the first mesa, 
Miss Abigail Johnson has had the com- 
panionship and assistance of Miss Mary 
Moody. Good work is being done in the 
Sunday school and the Hopi children 
greatly enjoy the class work. A new mis- 
sionary, Miss Elsie Michel, has been sta- 
tioned at Keams Canon to assist Rev. 
Lee I. Thayer. Having had some experi- 
ence in work among the Indians and some 
knowledge of the language, she is proving 
valuable. Mrs. Bertha I. Beeman and 
Miss Anna H. Nelson, our two young 
women at Toreva, on the second mesa, 
continue to give the gospel message to 
those who will listen. At Stewart, Ne- 
vada, in connection with the Carson 
Indian School, Miss Lillie .Corwin has 
great opportunities to reach the boys and 
girls and her home is proving a center of 
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Christian influence. Miss Elizabeth G. 
Glick at Reno is constantly occupied and 
exercises all her versatility to attract the 
Indians to the Mission. 

Miss Marie Christoffersen has been sent 
to be the associate of Miss Mary A. Brown 
at Fallon, and together they are extending 
their helpful ministry among Piutes. 
Many original plans have proved helpful 
in reaching the Indians and a deepening 
of the Christian character is evident. 
Some improvements have been necessary 
and a considerable amount of money has 
been appropriated to secure a good water 
supply with proper equipment. 

The work at Auberry, California, is 
characterized by the splendid spirit of 
devotion that marked its inception. Al- 
though the progress among the Monos 
seems slow, lives have been changed and 
characters are being moulded. Miss Scho- 
field, whose health has not been firm, 
retires from active service. A very promis- 
ing field at Dunlap will have a missionary 
this fall. 

Among the Crows there has been some 
advance. Two missionaries are now at 
Pryor, and Miss Sara A. Goodspeed and 
Miss Alice E. Steer find time and strength 
taxed to respond to the needs of this field. 
The Catholic priests are doing their ut- 
most to keep their hold on the people and 
prevent them from attending the Mission. 
On all our Indian fields our missionaries 
are called upon to render many forms of 
service and to be successful one needs to be 
a specialist along many lines. 


NEGROES 


An emphasis is being placed upon the 
intellectual and industrial education of 
the Negro race, yet there is a large field 
for missionary work in the church, in the 
homes and among the women and chil- 
dren. In addition to the intensive field 
work — such as is being done in Birming- 
ham by Miss Ella A. Knapp and Miss 
Anna M. Boorman; in Chattanooga by 
Mrs. Nellie Bishop, in James City, N. C., 
by our veteran workers Misses Waugh 
and Williams; in Vicksburg, Miss., by 
Miss Eva Richardson and Miss Ella 
Varian, and in many other localities 
by others— there are two forms of work 
among Negroes of peculiar interest. Our 
Fireside School, with headquarters at 
Nashville, publishing the paper Hope, 
which reaches many thousands of homes, 
places its emphasis on the reading and 
study of the Bible in the homes, the im- 


“portance of good reading and of right 


living. A great loss was felt in this de- 
partment in the going home of the superin- 
tendent, Miss Lorilla E. Bushnell, who 
had been most efficient in reorganizing it 
and developing it. Her associate, Miss 
Grace Eaton, carried on the work alone 
until in February Miss Ada F. Morgan 
was sent to fill the vacancy. The new 
building centrally located is a generous 
gift and loan from Miss Eaton. 

Settlement work is demonstrating its 
great possibilities. In Brooklyn, New 
York, in cooperation with the Long 
Island Branch with Rev. James Franklin 
and wife as resident workers, our Hudson 
Avenue Settlement House is proving a 
center of helpfulness and Christian in- 
fluence. In Washington, D. C., we have 
been represented in “'The Center” by 
workers who through the kindergarten, 
clubs, and classes for boys and girls, a 
reading room and many other activities, 
have ministered socially and spiritually to 
a large and needy community. 


FOREIGN-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


While immigration has greatly dimin- 
ished, it has not ceased altogether. At 
Ellis Island a large number of people 
were detained and had to be cared for 
during long months of waiting, many 
being destitute of clothing and needing 
material aid. Very few immigrants have 
arrived at the Boston port and our mis- 
sionary has given most of her time to 
field work. Steady progress is reported 
among Germans and Scandinavians. In 
larger cities neighborhoods are changing 
and many of these churches find them- 
selves surrounded by the new immigrant 
races to which they must minister. ‘Thus 
a German missionary is often assisting in 
a Hungarian or Polish Mission. A new 
building in Milwaukee for Polish work 
has greatly encouraged our missionaries. 
Much of our work among foreigners is 
handicapped by lack of suitable buildings 
and equipment. 

In addition to interest among the Rus- 
sians in Los Angeles, our missionary among 
the Italians in Pittsburg reports the organi- 
zation of a Russian Sunday school and a 
successful industrial school. From the 
Italian fields come the most insistent 
appeals for more missionaries, as in so 
many centers conditions seem most favora- 
ble for a new or an enlarged work among 
these people. A 1914 graduate of our 
Training School, a Russian Jewess, was 
appointed to work among her people in 
Cleveland, and is winning their confidence. 
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Our missionaries rejoice that so many 
among whom they labor have accepted 
Christ. There is also an increasing in- 
terest in Bible study. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING 


Although two of our American mis- 
sionaries were withdrawn when the condi- 
ditions became serious in Mexico, the 
Mexican missionaries have held the work 
as best they could under the most trying 
circumstances. Miss Salas, who spent 
some time in Texas, has returned to Aguas 
Calientes, but when the readjustment of 
territory between the Northern and South- 
ern Baptists is made she will be transferred 
to Mexico City. In Cuba, the larger 
emphasis being placed upon education 
and the need of missionary teachers, the 
number of missionaries is diminished. 
Miss Anna Barkley finds it impossible 
longer to endure the climatic conditions in 
Santiago. She has rendered valuable 
service during her years spent in Cuba, 
not only in opening missions but in de- 
veloping the native workers. In Porto 
Rico Miss Adell Martin, after an absence 
of several months for a much needed rest, 
has returned to Caguas and is pushing 
the work with her usual enthusiasm and 
efficiency. Cayey has been added to her 
field and the work in the Sunday school 
and among the women is advancing rapidly. 
During Miss Laura Dresser’s absence 
owing to serious illness, Miss Mary O. 
Lake has been left alone at Ponce and has 
carried the burden of the work unassisted. 
The Sunday school interests have been 
greatly stimulated by the new addition 
to the church building. At San Juan and 
suburbs our missionaries have been busy 
ministering to several needy communities 
and mastering the language. To render 
the proper service at Rio Piedras to our 
Baptist girls and other students in the 
Government Normal School, it is essential 
that a suitable building be provided to be 
used as a dormitory for the women stu- 
dents and a center for girls’ clubs and re- 
ligious meetings. 

Our four missionaries among Mexicans 
in Southern California are busy minister- 
ing to the increasing numbers on their 
fields and are gladdened by seeing their 
work progress. Our mission stations 
among the Orientals are few but the de- 
votion of the missionaries to their people 
is unlimited. 


MILL AND MINING 
One of the centers of the great strike 
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among the miners in Colorado has been 
Walsenburg where Misses Alice and Min- 
nie Matthews are stationed. They have 
access to the camps and have been ready 
to aid in alleviating distress and sorrow in 
the homes. The gift of a horse and buggy 
is proving of great assistance in their visits 
to the scattered groups of miners. 

In Northern Wyoming, Miss Ray- 
ner’s work takes her into three of the 
mining camps where she finds the grown 
people indifferent and also that their 
superstition prevents the children from 
attending the meetings. At Oak Hill, 
W. Va., several have united with the 
church as the result of special revival 
services. 


GENERAL AND CITY MISSION FIELDS 


Activities in most of our larger cities 
are along institutional church and settle- 
ment work. Because of the financial 
depression much of the time of the city 
missionaries has been given to relief work. 
At an urgent request from San Francisco, 
because of needs of our denomination, two 
experienced workers were sent to that field 
for one year, one to serve in connection 
with the First and the other with the 
Hamilton Square Church. 

Our number of general missionaries is 
gradually increasing and a very effective 
and much needed service is rendered by 
them. In five states these young women 
go from one needy field to another, many 
of them pastorless and holding no public 
services. Beginning with nothing but a 
few scattered members and a building, 
frequently dirty and out of repair from 
disuse, they visit the community, open 
the church for services, gather the children 
into Sunday school, persuade Christians 
to find church letters, organize different 
activities, and after being on the field for 
some time, stimulate the church to call a 
pastor. Then they move on to another 
field and begin all over again. Two great 
hindrances in this work are the disregard 
for the Sabbath and the failure of Chris- 
tians to identify themselves with the church 
work, 

EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Although our educational work among 
the Indians is limited in scope and in the 
number of teachers engaged in it, it is 
excellent in the service rendered. Among 
the Crows at Lodge Grass and Wyola 
we have teachers and matrons, the former 
in charge of the class-room work, the latter 
teaching sewing, cooking, and homes 
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making. ‘The personal work in the homes 
supplements the teaching. From Lodge 
Grass Miss Wafflard writes that six boys 
have accepted Christ. At Bacone, in the 
Murrow Indian Orphanage, the teachers 
and matrons report that the crowded 
conditions give them more pupils than 
can be cared for properly. In Bacone 
University the matrons write of the no- 
ticeable improvement in the conduct of the 
pupils and their desire to stand well in 
their studies. 

From all the schools for Negroes comes 
the report of smaller numbers and great 
financial difficulties because of the ina- 
bility to sell cotton. In many cases loans 
have been made to the pupils, but a large 
number have been able to remain only 
part of the year. Spelman Seminary 
continues its fine class room work and 
industrial training, the Normal Depart- 
ment being especially adapted to send forth 
well equipped teachers. The past year 
one of the graduates has been supervisor 
in the country schools and her work has 
been so helpful that a second teacher is to 
be appointed this fall. From Shaw Uni- 
versity, Benedict College and Florida 
Baptist Academy the matrons report 
increasing interest in the domestic science 
courses and in all lines of industrial train- 
ing. At Benedict a millinery department 
has been added and the new well equipped 
hospital, though not large, will meet a 
want. At Mather not only the school and 
students have received the careful atten- 
tion of the faculty but the surrounding 
community has been included in the help- 
ful ministry. From many of our schools 
come reports of a deepening of the Chris- 
tian life and a spiritual awakening among 
the students. 

Although the political situation in 
Mexico has not improved, our schools have 
continued with little interruption. At 
Puebla only we have American teachers; 
Miss Victoria Wikman and Miss Lilla 
L. Kirby have suffered no great inconven- 
ience and heroically remained rather 
than close the work. At Mexico City 
the school opened auspiciously after the 
mid-year vacation. In Monterey there 
have been several brief interruptions, 
twice because of the way and the nearness 
of the fighting, and once because of an 
epidemic of small pox. There is great 
poverty among the people and a smaller 
registration from lack of proper food and 
clothing. 

Miss Mabel V. Young, of the El Cristo 


School in Cuba, reports an item of special 
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importance in the affiliation with the 
Institute of Santiago which confers the 
degree of A.B. Among our primary 
schools in Cuba the report from Santiago 
shows not quite as large a school as for- 
merly, but a marked improvement in the 
pupils. Most of the children attend Sun- 
day school. Our school has a good stand- 
ing as the only American institution and 
with the exception of one small one the 
only evangelical school in the whole city. 

The Chinese School in San Francisco 
reports a successful year. We have here 
four American teachers and two Chinese 
assistants, with Miss Ames as visitor in 
the homes and substitute instructor. Miss 
Johnson, who is in charge, is an earnest 
soul winner and through her faithful 
instruction in Bible truths and much 
earnest prayer a number have been won to 
Christ this year. The teachers in the 
primary schools in Oakland and Portland 
are hopefully sowing the gospel seed in 
the hearts of their little charges. 


ih 
In Los Angeles 
THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSION SESSION 


It was a splendid audience that attended 
the Society’s meeting on Saturday after- 
noon. Mrs. A. G. Lester presided and 
gave the opening address. She said in 
part: “The past few years have witnessed 
many hopeful changes in the attitude of 
our women towards missions. It is easier 
to talk missions than it was five years ago. 
There has also been a marked change of 
attitude towards the various missionary 
enterprises. We can all remember when 
in almost every church the women were 
divided into separate circles; the one for 
home missions, with its ardent group of 
followers, another for foreign missions only, 
and still another composed of the Marthas, 
zealous for the church housekeeping, and 
the bazaar and church supper.” 

Mrs. G. W. Coleman, of Boston, aroused 
an enthusiasm for missionary education. 
Her subject was “Head, Heart and Hand.” 
She emphasized the necessity of early 
training in missions, and with the develop- 
ment of brain power in our institutions 
should go also development of the heart 
love, and the hand service. The end and 
aim of Christianity is service. 

Mrs. L. A. Crandall, of Minneapolis, 
handled in a most finished manner the 
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subject, “The Baptist Woman in the 
Church To-day.” She said that first of 
all we must have Christ in our own home, 
then our motto must be “Christ in every 
home,” meaning not only the homes in 
our land but it must take in every home in 
the whole wide world; and that we must 
have unity of effort for in unity is strength. 

With Miss Lyde Jenkins in a “Tale of 
Ten Cities” we then took a momentary 
glimpse of the work being done in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. In the 
latter city she told of visiting the Zone 
at the Exposition grounds. There she 
found some of the Hopi Indians who were 
Christians and who knew our missionaries 
on the Second Mesa; a woman and baby 
were very ill and although she reported it, 
she found on visiting them two days later 
that nothing had been done for them; 
through her efforts they received medical 
attention. The Baptists are the only 
denomination thus far that have their 
missionaries on the grounds. 

At four o’clock of this same afternoon, 
Miss Brunner was hostess at a reception 


given to the Young Women at the palatial 


home of Miss Edith Cowles. It was 
unanimously agreed that the reception 
to young women should be an annual event 
connected with the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Monday afternoon the national officers 
and ministers’ wives were entertained at 
a garden party given by Mrs. John E. 
Scott, at the famous Hotel Green in Pasa- 
dena, and all delegates and visitors as 
well were then taken by automobile through 
the city of Pasadena, with its palatial 
homes, beautiful orange groves and wealth 
of flowers. 

The same evening — Monday — there 
was a joint session of the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Mission Societies, when we 
had the pleasure of again hearing Miss 
Helen Crissman in a stirring address, 
“The Call to Service.” Dr. Warren P. 
Behan, President of the Training School, 
gave us a vivid account of the work being 
done by that institution and its wonderful 
development. There was then the presen- 
tation of outgoing missionaries by the 
Foreign Society, reported elsewhere. 
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WILLIAM MONTGOMERY ISAACS 
BY MARTHA ELVIRA PETTUS 


It is hard to write of a personal loss, — and 
this, to the writer, is the passing on of Mr. Isaacs, 
our beloved friend of many happy years; the 
closing, to our earthly sight, of a life well 
rounded, richly blessed, and rich in blessing to 
his fellow-men. To him the summons came, 


WILLIAM M. ISAACS 


in the early morning of May 26, just ten days 
after his eighty-first birthday: came to him, as 
he rested “in the Chamber called Peace, where 
the pilgrim slept till break of day:” 


‘And then —’tis morning! and we hear the blessed 
angels sing. 

It is the heavenly dawning; celestial light bids us 
arise, — 

And we awake, revived, renewed, in Paradise.” 


Others have written of the successful business 
man, the beloved deacon in the church, the 
trustee, the pastor’s friend and advisor, one of 
the leading laymen of the city; all this he was 
and more to his denomination, and to the world; 
the Watchman-Examiner has spoken of him as 
“one of the most active workers and generous 
supporters of the Calvary Church, New York 
City, during more than forty-one years.” But 
to many of us, who knew what his friendship 
was, the words that come to us now are those 
spoken so tenderly by our Saviour in an hour 
of bereavement, “Our friend ... sleepeth.” 
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How truly has it been said, that “the fact 
that we do not speak our inner thoughts, is 
what more than anything else keeps us apart 
from each other.” We should, we must speak 
them, when writing of a life like this, if we would 
adequately recall its beauty, and the precious 
legacy left in memory’s keeping, so long as 
memory shall last. 

Mr. Isaacs was born in Vermont, May 16, 
1834. From boyhood he made his home in 
New York City; engaged in mercantile business 
in 1858; retired from it in 1875. He has often 
spoken of the fact—a memorable one in any 
life — that, influenced by the word of a stranger, 
he attended a revival meeting in the Laight 
Street Church in 1853, and soon after was bap- 
tized into its fellowship. Of this event, I have 
preserved an incident of his personal experience, 
which he himself told me. During the meeting 


the congregation sang the beautiful old hymn, 


“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore; — 
Jesus ready stands, to save you, 
Full of pity, love, and power: 
e is able, — 
He is willing, — doubt no more!” 


‘And listening to these tender words,” said 
Mr. Isaacs, “one young man present took them 
to his own heart; that young man was myself.” 
Then and there, he made his decision for Christ. 

In February, 1858, he married Miss Marion 
Esther Fuller of Brooklyn, Connecticut; in 
April of that year both joined the Calvary 
Baptist Church in New York City, Rev. A. D. 
Gillette then being pastor — Mrs. Isaacs uniting 
by baptism, and her husband by letter. 

A circumstance of which Mr. Isaacs often 
spoke with pleasure was that, as clerk of the 
church in 1870, he, by direction of the brethren 
wrote the letter inviting Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur to become the pastor; an invitation which 
was accepted, and the friendship of a lifetime 
began. 

Mr. Isaacs was one of the incorporators of the 
Y.M.C.A. in 1866; later, a trustee of that 
corporation. He was one of the founders of the 
City Mission Society, in 1870, and from that 
time continued on the Board of Directors. He 
was trustee of the Southern New York Baptist 
Association. All the objects of his church 
benevolence found a place in his heart, and in 
his generous giving: among them the Sabbath 
Alliance, the Sabbath Committee, the Baptist 
Orphanage and the Tract Society. The Home 
for the Aged, of which Mrs. Isaacs was President 
and Vice-president, found in him a warm and 
interested friend. The same interest and 
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generosity were shown by him to the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, of 
whose New York City Branch Mrs. Isaacs was 
for seventeen years the efficient and beloved 
President. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs made many visits to 
Europe, and lately a tour of the world, visiting 
the mission stations. The intelligence with 
which he traveled made it a rare pleasure to be 
with him, for he studied each country, before 


‘and while visiting it, notably the Holy Land. 


While in Calcutta, Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs, in 
retracing the steps of our great missionary, 
stood in the baptistry where Dr. Adoniram 
Judson was immersed, and saw the communion 
service from which he and Mrs. Judson received 
their first communion in Burma. 

It was indeed a pleasure to talk with Mr. 
Isaacs of his travels and his books, and an 
inspiration to share with him his ardent study 
of the Bible. The writer of this has always 
found him a clear, careful and conscientious 
critic. He was an authority on history, the 
study of the centuries, and the world’s hopes 
and problems. Pursuing this line of reading, 
he wrote various essays on historical events, 
and in recognition received from Dartmouth 
College the degree of M.A. 

A Bible class teacher for more than fifty 
years: do we think of all it means? The prayer, 
the thought, the faithful preparation, the stores 
of mind and memory brought to the lesson each 
week? In his summer home in Connecticut, 
his Bible class every Sunday morning was the 
most largely attended of any class in the school; 
summer after summer, it was looked forward to, 
and enjoyed as a high privilege, his pupils being 
some of the most cultured people in the com- 
munity. 

If we could express, in one word, all that his 
beautiful life means, that one word would be 
“Influence.” For he was a man who powerfully 
impressed his personality on all who came to 
know him, and always as an uplift. Mr. Isaacs 
was one who dwelt in the “Joyous card;” that 
enchanting “stronghold of the inner spirit, 
which each of us can use if we desire it, and 
find it a fortress of beauty and joy.” Because 
(says Monsignor Benson) “we make a very 
great mistake if we allow the common course 
and use of the world to engulf us wholly.” 

This, Mr. Isaacs never did. In the long 
period of rest and leisure, forty-one years, 
granted to him after his retirement from active 
business, he lived as one who knew that “it 
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must not be selfish joyance that causes us to 
linger in this stronghold; rather an interlude 
to toil, and fight, and noble deeds, deeds of 
sympathy or succor,— for which we must be 
ready to come forth, at any moment.” “For 
the end of life is, that we should do humble and 
common things in a fine and courteous manner, 
not condescendingly or disdainfully, but with 
al! the eagerness and modesty of the true knight.” 

“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?”” ‘These words, indeed, express the 
spirit of his life. 

In his later years, when home assumes its 
supreme value, Mr. Isaacs was the centre of a 
charming group; his wife, beautiful and gifted, 
the ideal companion and true sympathizer in 
his highest aims, and in his intellectual life; 
his only daughter, Mrs. Arthur Lesher, and her 
husband, eminent for their attainments and good 
works; and completing the group, the nine 
lovely grandchildren. 

That Mr. Isaacs made his home in a place 
where he had won his bride — the pleasant town 
of Brooklyn, Connecticut — is the key to much 
of the sentiment of his character; for with his 
wisdom in affairs there was the blending of deep 
and tender sentiment. 

I love to think of him in that home, in the 
beauty of the summer days, both he and Mrs. 
Isaacs dispensing a genial and gracious hos- 
pitality, the delight of their hearts, and with a 
wondrous grace and charm about it that was 
felt by all their friends. 

It is a picture of lasting beauty; the colonial 
mansion with its spacious porches; the fine old 
trees, the objects of Mr. Isaacs’ loving interest 
and care; the roses in bloom, the lawns where, 
in green light and shadow, stand the magnificent 
century plants, like sentine!s, under spreading 
chestnut trees. 

The study upstairs, where we gathered after 
breakfast for morning devotions, was truly an 
“upper room,” hallowed by the voice of prayer, 
led by the head of the household. Then, the 
twilight in the little upper balcony, where we 
watched the sunsets, glorious pictures of color 
in the New England atmosphere; the moonlight 
nights, the pleasant hour or two before retiring, 
when music, especially sacred music, delighted 
him. Often, by his request, just before we 
parted for the night, the hymns he chose were 

“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,” 
one of his favorites, and 

**Some day the silver chord will break,” 
and very often the grand ascription from the 
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oratorio of the “Messiah,” “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth!” 

I see him sitting among his books in that 
study, with wide open windows, where bird- 
songs and rustling trees were the only interrup- 
tion; and I think of the poet’s faith and make it 
my own: 

“Now that his day of toil is done, 
I love to think he sits at ease, 


With some old volume that he loved, 
Upon his knees: 


He was a lover of the spring — 

And with a love that never quite forgets, 
Surely he sees the roses blossoming, 

And violets: 


**A thought, a fancy, who may tell? 
Yet I — who ever pray it so, — 

Feel through my tears, that all is well — 
And this I know — 


That God is gentle to His guest; 
nd therefore may I gladly say — 
Surely, the things he loved the best, 
Are his, today!” 


When Calvary Church commemorated Dr. 
MacArthur’s fortieth anniversary as_ their 
pastor, Mr. Isaacs was one of the speakers: and 
never can we, who heard him, forget the light 
upon his face, the eloquence of his words. 
There was about him then, as so often after- 
wards, “a poised stateliness, a tender beauty.” 
During his closing remarks, Dr. MacArthur 
arose to his feet, as one who felt the power of 
that eloquence, and clasped the speaker’s hand. 
So they remained, standing, until the close of 
the address. The eloquent lips speak to us 
no more on earth. His last earthly word has 
been spoken in tenderness and benediction; and 
we — “We have eternity for Love’s communion, 
yet!” 

Looking upon his face, in the nobility of 
death, the high ‘and perfect peace upon that 
brow told us that “Death is but the veil, which 
those who live call life. They sleep, and it is 
lifted.” 

Let us lift up our sorrowing hearts, and 
remember his joy,—as the sweet old hymn 
comes back to us, like an echo, from that shore,— 


*O think of that assembly 
Their beauty and their peace: 

Souls perfect, yet receiving 
Love’s infinite increase: 


In full illumination 

Knowing as they are known, — 
The transitory ended 

And the imperfect flown. 


With vision all unclouded 

They see Him — face to face: 
Share in His intercessions 

And ministries of grace: 


And when, in bitter anguish 
You close some tender eyes, — 
Doubt not they are beholding 
The King of Paradise.” 
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One of the Special Meetings at 
Los Angeles 


A WOMAN’S BANQUET 


On Thursday, May 20th, there was a 
missionary banquet for women in connec- 
tion with the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Mrs. J. Whitcomb Brougher, of Los 
Angeles, acted as toastmistress, and intro- 
duced Mrs. A. G. Lester, President of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, President of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

The other speakers were Miss Helen 
Elgie, missionary to China, who said that 
it was well worth while crossing the ocean 
just to get the inspiration from these great 
meetings. 

Miss Moody, a worker among the In- 
dians, compared our work with these 
people to an automobile stuck in the sand; 
it takes a great deal of pushing and progress 
is very slow. 

Miss Nelle Morgan, of Wyoming, told 
of the work in that State. 

Miss Clara Converse, missionary to 
Japan, said that on her last furlough she 
was requested not. to ask for money, 
although they were in very great need of 
financial aid on her field. It was with a 
heavy heart that she returned to Japan, 
but she was much in prayer and felt that 
somehow God would answer her prayer. 
On arriving in Japan she found that an 
electric company wanted the property 
they were ‘about to vacate and intending 
to sell at a very low figure, and that this 
company was willing to pay them more 
than twice as much as they were asking 
for it, because they had to have that 
particular property. She testified that 
the work was worth while and urged that 
we press onward. 

The happy hour closed with singing, 
‘““Blest be the tie that binds.” 


ih 
Prayer Calendar for July 


The names of the missionaries of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society occur on 
their respective birthday dates. 

July 12.— Miss R. Amexia_Wittiams, missionary 
among Negroes, James City, North Carolina. Miss 
MarTHILDE Brown, missionary among Scandinavians, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

July 13.— Miss JennrE_ JoHNsEN, missionary, 
Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, Wood Island, Alaska. 
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July 15. — Mrs, Anna G. Murpock, city missionary 
Los Angeles, California. Miss Errie Y. Biavve .t, 
missionary among Italians, New York City, New York. 

uly 19.— Senorita Marta MeEnpoza, missionary 
teacher, aang aaa 

uly 20.— Miss LuLa Jackson u i 
as teacher in Cuba. J pata ceca 

July 25. — Miss Saran E. Noyes, missionary among 
Italians, New York City. Miss Mary A. Brown 
mission omens fe ap seen Fallon, Nevada. , 

uly 27. — Miss AuttcE CusHING, missi 
Negroes, Nashville, Tenn. si tii ties 
uly 29.— Miss Gertrupe MuItter, missionary 
among Italians and Jews, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Mary 
C. Nicuotas, teacher, Palma Soriano, Cuba. 

July 31.— Mrs. Jane E. Linpstey, missionary 
among Negroes, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Miss HELEN 
TENHAVEN, City missionary, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

August 1.— Miss Apa M. Posggarte, city mission- 
ary, Youngstown, Ohio. 

August 4.— Miss Bertua Nicotet, missionary 
among French, Taunton, Massachusetts. 

August 6.— Miss Anna M. DinceEt, missionary 
among Germans, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ih 
New Auxiliaries 


Massachusetts — Somerville, G Church « W.). 
Ohio — Sidney (Y. W. M.S). — ee ae 


*h 
Wants of Missionaries 
GENERAL MISSIONARIES 


Miss Eva Button, Isabel, So. Dak. — Pentecostal 
Hymns 3 and 4, 
INDIANS 


Miss Nora Swenson, Lodge Grass, Montana — White 
crochet cotton No. 60. 

Miss Alice E. Steer, Pryor, Montana — (Freight and 

xpress, Edgar) — Quilt pieces not basted; ma- 
terial for linings; cotton batting; kindergarten 
scissors; Testaments. 

Miss Elizabeth G. Glick, Reno, Nevada (65 Bell St.) 
— Cut, unbasted patchwork; white thread No. 
30; phonograph. 

ITALIANS 


Miss Helen P. Story, 629 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
— Yarn of any color for knitting and crocheting; 
kindergarten material. 


NEGROES 


Mrs. Maria C. Kenney, Ls Williams University, 


Nashville, Tenn.— Table linen, sheets, pillow 
cases, patchwork for children. 

Mrs. A. E. Read, Tidewater Institute, Cheriton, Va. — 
Clothing for boys and girls. 

Mrs. Nellie L. Bishop, 11 E St., Chattanooga, Tenn. — 
Coarse print Bibles, recent Sunday school papers, 
gingham aprons for women, remnants of gingham, 
calico, muslin, etc. 

Mrs. Belle C. Mebane, 814 London St., Portsmouth, 
Va.— Basted garments for children, aprons, 
dresses and other clothing. 

Miss Olive A. Warren, Benedict College, Columbia, 
S. C. — Pictures suitable for girls’ rooms. 

Miss Fannie L. Showers, Arkansas Baptist College, 
Little Rock, Ark. — Window shades. 

Miss J. Louise Fowler, Americus Institute, Americus, 
Ga.— Cloth for covering double bed, mattress 
and any articles of bedding. 

Miss Carrie A. Hunt, Mather School, Beaufort, S. C. 
— Shoes, men’s clothing, ivory soap, large ice 
box, two-seated rig, small safe, Bilhorn portable 
organ, blue and white apron gingham. 

Miss Carrie E. Patillo, Jeruel Academy, Athens, Ga. — 
Tables for draughting and cutting garments, 
measuring tapes, thimbles, table linen and cutlery. 


SLAVIC RACES 


Miss Augusta C. Johnson, 743 14th Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Good books for children, Sunday school 


papers. 
Miss Amelia Bartel, 5807 Whittier Ave., Cleveland, 
O. — Good rug, 9 x 10 feet. 
Miss Anna Knop, 3201 E. 91st St., South Chicago, Ill, 
— Basted garments, pictures. 
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A Prayer for the Bear 


Ops of our Fathers, God of Missions, 

God of Grace, Mercy and Peace, we 
thank Thee for the mercies vouchsafed to 
Thy people as they journeyed to and from 
the Meetings in Los Angeles in safety. We 
thank Thee for everything in the Conven- 
tion that was inspiring and enlightening 
and stimulating to faith and consecration 
and increased activity in the cause of Thy 
Kingdom throughout the world. We pray 
that the spirit of faith and forward-going 
which found expression in the Convention 
may be imparted to the members of all our 
churches, so that the year upon which we 
have entered may be one of great advance- 
ment in all missionary fields. Let Thy rich 
blessing abide upon the missionaries, the 
self-sacrificing workers who count not their 
lives dear so that they may make Christ 
known to those who are without God and 
without hope in the world. Give -unto the 
people in the churches, O Lord, a deeper 
sense of obligation for the evangelization of 
the world, and a truer devotion to the in- 
terests that are eternal. In Thy way and 
time bring peace with righteousness to the 
nations that are unhappily at war; and 
through these dreadful days bring us all to a 
new realization of our dependence upon Thee, 
and to a determination to be true at all 
hazards to the teachings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through Whom alone the world can 
attain unto the salvation which 1s joy, 
love, peace, righteousness, and eternal life. 


Amen. 
hk 


What Manner of Baptists Should We Be? 
(From the Convention Sermon) 


First — Positive Baptists. Unashamed, 
unapologetic, our message should ring 
with the accent of individual conviction, 
emphatic with an assumed faith. 

Second — Intelligent Baptists. Our serv- 
ice is concerned not only “with the 
spirit,” but “with the understanding 
also.” For a Baptist to be hostile to 








scholarship, learning or scientific investiga- 
tion is to be false to our genius, untrue to 
our stewardship, disloyal to our Lord. 

Third— Independent Baptists. Free 
from the thraldom of tradition, custom or 
convention. Free to think, speak, inter- 
pret, and to realize ourselves. 

Fourth— Cooperative Baptists. We 
have a wealth of unity in diversities. How 
many types of thought, opinion, doctrine, 
interpretation, method and ministry we 
have among us. How we glory in the 
freedom of each to think his thought, 
utter his belief and serve his King in his 
own way. Let us beware of tests of 
fellowship among Baptists. ‘“‘ Who art 
thou that judgest the servant of Another? 
To his own Lord he standeth or falleth.” 

Fifth— Optimistic Baptists. Our op- 
timism has a double inspiration: (1) Faith 
in Jesus Christ, King of Kings, Lord of 
Lords, our Saviour, our crucified and 
risen Master, our personal Friend, our 
victorious Captain. The “ expecting” 
Christ trusts us! The paralysis of pes- 
simism must never chill our faith nor fling 
the shadow of insulting doubt across the 
radiant progress of our conquering King. 
(2) The Challenge of Unparalleled Op- 
portunity. The Baptist hour has struck. 
The forerunning ages have been preparing 
the way for this day of opportunity. Our 
matchless commission is not only our 
** Marching Orders ” for world-wide evan- 
gelism, but it is the Magna Charta of 
freedom and democracy. Dynastic earth- 
quakes, international convulsions, martial 
revolutions, cosmic agonies — are not these 
the birth-throes of the re-birth of the world? 
Freedom, democracy, Baptists, these three. 
God hath joined them together and no 
man hath ever been able to put them 
asunder. It is given to Baptists as to 
no others to mediate among the nations 
a spiritual democracy, ‘“‘ where there 
cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondmen, freemen; but Christ is all and 
in all,” 
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The Presentation of Missions from the 
Pulpit 

E consider this month the second 

point in the ten point standard 
program of missionary education recom- 
mended to Baptist churches. Undoubtedly 
it is true as is often said that the pastor 
holds the key to the missionary problem. 
George F. Pentecost some years ago made 
this declaration of his conviction: 

“TI am almost warranted in laying it 
down as an infallible law, that as no con- 
gregation can long resist the enthusiasm 
of a really enthusiastic pastor, so on the 
other hand no congregation can rise above 
cold indifference or lack of conviction in 
this matter on the part of its pastor. To 
the pastor belongs the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of solving the foreign mission- 
ary problem.” 

At the World Missionary Conference in 
1900 Charles Cuthbert Hall made a stirring 
address on the relation of the theological 
student to the missionary enterprise in 
which he declared that “ to place a man 
in the pastorate in whom there is not the 
missionary passion is a two-fold disaster; 
it breaks faith with those who have gone 
to the front, believing that the leaders of 
the Church at home will keep pace with 
their advance; it occupies the place of a 
better equipped man, who, having that 
passion, might stir a whole community 
to acts of sacrifice.” 

The presentation of missions from the 
pulpit means more than the preaching of 
occasional missionary sermons. ‘This is 
important and every pastor should plan 
to preach frequently on outstanding phases 
of missionary enterprises. Archbishop 
Temple, when Bishop of London asked the 
clergy of his diocese to preach twenty 
missionary sermons each year. John R. 
Mott in his book (which every pastor 
ought to have) “‘ The Pastor and Modern 
Missions ”’ states that a “ study of twenty- 
five churches among those which have 
been securing the largest results for mis- 


sions shows that every minister averaged 
five foreign missionary sermons each year.” 

There 1s something more important how- 
ever than to preach occasional sermons and 
that is to preach every Sunday a mis- 
Sionary gospel. Every sermon should have 
in it the note of divine universalism of grace 
and the divine imperative that none may 
escape who call Jesus Lord. 

Our missionary societies through the 
Department of Missionary Education are 
eager to help pastors in this important 
part of their ministry. In addition to the 
general leaflet literature of the societies 
there is issued each year a pamphlet for 
exclusive circulation among ministers. 
For the year 1914-15 it was entitled 
** Making the United Missionary Program 
Effective.” In addition to suggestions 
as to how the pastor might lead his church 
in a consideration of the theme for the 
year, “The Social Force of Christian 
Missions,” it contained data for five mis- 
sionary sermons and prayer meeting out- 
lines based on Dr. Mathews’ book, “‘ The 
Individual and the Social Gospel,” pre- 
pared by Dr. James M. Stifler, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Evanston, IIl. 
This pamphlet is still available. A new 
one will be ready September Ist entitled 
‘Pastors’ Pointers.” It will give help 
on the theme for 1915-16, “The Church 
and the Nations.” ‘These pamphlets are 
free upon request to the Department of 
Missionary Education, 23 E. 26 St., New 
York City. 

Next month we shall speak of the third 
point, ‘‘ A Mission Study Class.” 


Py 
The Ten Point Standard 


How many points can you recall and 
repeat? Take key words, thus: 


5. Literature; 6. W. M. O. 
7. M. Ed. in S. S. 

8. Prayer for Missions. 

9. Enlistment. 

10. Every Member Canvass. 
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"MISSIONARY PROGRAM TOPICS : 
eS FOR 1915 We | 




























January. Chaos or Christianity. 
February. Christianity the Hope of the East. 

March. Children in Non-Christian Lands. 

April. Missionary Practice through the Use of Tracts. 

May. The Baptist Fleet. 

June. The Instrument and the Inspiration of Missions — The Bible. 
July. The Problem of the City Church. 

August. The Problem of the Country Church. 

September. State Missions. 

October. Home Missions. (Topic to be announced.) 

November. Home Missions. (Topic to be announced.) 

December. Home Missions. (Topic to be announced.) 


ey 


AUGUST TOPIC: THE PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


Brief papers should be prepared or talks made on the following points: 

















1. The Church as a Community Center. 
2. The Church and the Young People. 
3. The Sunday School in the Rural Church. 
4, Should the Church maintain a Neighborhood Club? 
NOTE. There are many books on this interesting subject. ‘The Country Church, and the Rural Problem,” 


by K. I. Butterfield, is excellent and supplies matter for a program. Chapter VI of ‘The New Home Missions” 
covers the subject briefly. “The Commonwealths and the Kingdom,” by Dr. F. W. Padelford, also gives all 


that is necessary. 















SEPTEMBER TOPIC: STATE MISSIONS 


1. Devotional Exercises. 
2. Brief History of State Mission Beginnings. (Chap. 1 of “Commonwealths and the Kingdom.”’) 
3. Supplying Religious Destitution in Country Communities. 

4. The State Conventions at Present, and their Aim. 

5. What State Missions have to do with Immigrants. 

6. State Missions and the General Work. 

7. Our own State Mission Work. 

NOTE. For this program all necessary information is found in Dr. Padelford’s book, ‘‘The Commonwealths 
and the Kingdom,” which can be secured from the American Baptist Publication Society at 50 cents, cloth, or from 
the Department of Missionary Education, 23 E. 26th St., New York City. There is no other comprehensive 
work on this subject, which is one of great importance. 

The statistics for 1914-15 presented at Los Angeles by the Commission on State Conventions, show 36 Con- 
ventions, with 381 workers, 1,547 pastors, 2,477 mission churches and outstations, and 114,322 members. There 
were 17,233 baptisms; the amount raised in the States for their Convention work was $478,142; the Home Mission 
Society contributed to them $151,036. 

Send for Report of the Commission on State Conventions to Department of Missionary Education, 23 E. 
26th St., New York, or Rev. E. R. Pope, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. A summary of this would make a fine 


paper for the program. 
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1. How many graduates were there in the 
class of 1915 at the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago? 

2. What District of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society, when it found the amount 
raised was $900 short of the large budget, 
immediately pledged the amount at its annual 
meeting? 

3. How many churches have been aided to 
build meeting houses by the Home Mission 
Society since its Church Edifice Department 
was started? 

4. What book is said to be “‘a fitting literary 
monument of Baptist missionary initiative and 
achievement”? 

5. How many colporters had the Publication 
Society last year, and how many families did 
they visit? 

6. What is the “slogan” 
Pacific Coast District? 

7. How many self-supporting churches are 
reported in Burma? 

8. How many new mission fields in the West 
were entered last year by the Home Mission 
Society, and how many churches were organized? 

9. Who said, ““No nation can ever be fully 
or even approximately Christianized by 
foreigners”? 


of the Woman’s 


10. What is put as “the fundamental, under- 
lying principle of the new organization” 
(Woman’s Foreign Mission Society) ? 

11. How many missionaries and teachers had 
the Home Mission Society last year? 

12. How much did Mr. Ambrose Swasey give 
to the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Fund? 

13. What are the three words on the lower 
half of the globe on the seal of the Northern 
Baptist Convention? 

14. Who said, “It is more blessed to give 
justice than. to demand rights”? 

15. What is the first objective of the Five 
Year Program? 

16. What did the Baptist women of Riverside 
do for the special Baptist train? 

17. How much was added to the Foreign 
Society’s budget by vote of the Convention, 
and what does that make the total amount of 
the combined budget to be apportioned for all 
the Societies to the churches, young people’s 
societies, Sunday schools, women’s circles, etc.? 

18. Who said, “Don’t you ever dare feel 
sorry for a missionary”? 

19. Name the Presidents of the Convention 
and the five Cooperating Societies for the 
coming year. 

20. Where is the next Convention to be held? 





ANOTHER CONFESSION 

Again those engaged in seeking answers 
to the Questions in Missions have sought 
in vain, because the answers were in articles 
that got left over in the final make-up of 
the June issue. The only apology is that 
in preparing for the long absence on the 
trip to Los Angeles the Editor had to do 
double duty and could not foresee the 
exact outcome. The questions were of 
necessity prepared in advance. ‘Those 
who answer all June questions but 1, 5, 
and 12 will be counted perfect for the 
month. The Persians were in Chicago, 
as will be seen when Dr. White’s article 


appears; the name of the first Chinese 
woman colporter is Beautifully Colored 
Cloud, as Miss Traver will tell us; and 
the number of pupils in the Telugu schools 
is put in the omitted item at 18,000. To 
all. who have searched in vain for these 
answers a special photograph will be sent, 
if they will give names and address. This 
is the only way the Editor can think of to 
punish himself and secure greater accuracy 
in future in this department, which is 
arousing interest in all parts of the country. 
Many told him in Los Angeles that the 
Questions were being used in circles and 
Sunday school classes, with the best results. 





Missions’ Program, from Material in this Number 


. Devotionat ExeERrCIsEs, using prayer on page 612. 

. Five Minutes’ Reapine from the Transcontinental Trip. 

. Tue Convention Report, somewhat condensed, to occupy 12 minutes. 

. SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SociETY Reports, by four persons, each to take five minutes. 


Close with ‘ America.” 


Use of this material will make a most interesting meeting. 
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ITEMS FROM EVERYWHERE § 
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Mission work among the churches in 
Germany and Austria is being prosecuted 
under difficulties in these days.. Brother 
Vaculik of Liptoscentmiklos reports that 
since the beginning of the war the meetings 
have been better attended than before. 
Several new stations are open, the people 
are eager to listen and seventeen persons 
are seeking salvation. The churches are 
suffering from the war as all able-bodied 
men have gone to the front or are doing 
military service. Several times Brother 
Vaculik has been to the eastern part of 
Moravia and to southern Hungary to 
minister to churches whose pastors are 
now soldiers in the army. Some of the 
other pastors also report new places open 
on account of the war, but others speak of 
the destitution among the people and in 
many cases their minds are so full of the 
conflict going on so near them, for they are 
near the border, that they seem to have no 
thought for higher things. 


Rev. H. F. Gilbert, of Vanga on the 
Congo, writes: “ After a year and a half 
in Congo we find our health excellent, our 
interest in the work daily increasing and 
our faith in the future of this station strong. 
The first months of intensive language 
study are passed and we are busy with the 
work of our boarding school. The lan- 
guage is by no means conquered. We 
cannot do very effective evangelizing 
work till we have made a study of two more 
dialects. At present we carry on the 
school work with the use of one local 
dialect, the Ki-Congo text books. 


The war in Europe has robbed many of 
the natives in the Congo region of employ- 
ment, so that some of the villages find it 
very hard to give their regular sums toward 
the work. It has also sent the price of 
foods up so high that the missionaries 
have. to cut down the use of imported 
European articles of diet. They are 
experimenting to make native food stuffs 
more palatable to foreign taste. A scant 
rainy season also sent the native foods up 
considerably for a while. The food ques- 
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tion is an important one for the mission 
schools, because if food is high it means a 
shorter school term or fewer students, 
as the appropriation for each is small. 


Dr. Judson C. King of Banza Manteke 
writes: ‘We sometimes grow burdened 
and tired when we think of the station 
undermanned, the lack of money to do the 
work waiting to be done, the lack of any 
hospital that deserves the name (as many 
as nine persons were turned back to their 
villages in one day because we had no 
place in which to care for them), hundreds 
without proper medical care because of 
lack of equipment, no place to separate 
diseases and no place to care for the 
hundreds of sleeping sickness patients. 
And so one might go on but, in spite of it 
all, much has been done and is being done, 
men and women are being healed in body 
and soul, Jesus is lighting up the darkness 
and is using the instruments provided for 
him by his church in the home land for his 
glory, and Banza Manteke is standing on 
top of the same old hill emitting rays of 
helpfulness and happiness to a needy world. 
It is His work and we are happy to give 
our all, to do our best and to leave the rest 
to Him.” 


Mrs. Truman Johnson of Loikaw would 
be glad of help in making next Christmas 
a happy one for her boys and girls hidden 
away in the mountains of Burma. They 
have almost no pleasures They are eager 
to hear, to see pictures and to under- 
stand the ways of other nations. Pic- 
ture post cards, pictures of houses inside 
and outside, such as real estate agents 
or architects have used, pictures of flowers 
or children, pictures of railway trains, 
automobiles and agricultural implements 
are much appreciated, as well as pens, 
pencils and erasers. Small round or long 
boxes tin or pasteboard, to hold their 
coppers or pencils, would give great 
pleasure. Two or two and half yard 
remnants of print, percale or gingham 
would be gladly received for girls’ jackets. 
Packages containing any of these things 
sent to the Treasurer, Mr. Ernest S. 
Butler, Box 41, Boston, will be enclosed in 
boxes sent to Rangoon and would be for- 
warded from there to Loikaw. 
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FROM REV. W. H. LESLIE, M.D., OF CONGO 


Bordeaux, May 27, 1915.— We arrived 
here from Congo yesterday, booked for 
Havre, but on account of danger in Eng- 
lish channel the boat will not go beyond 
this place. We will take next boat for 
New York on Trans-Atlantique line, S.S. 
*Rochambeau,” sailing June 5, due in 
New York about the 14th. This saves 
much trouble about passports, etc. Have 
seen American Consul today and got a 
French passport to leave. We also escape 
the danger zone about England. We are 
well. . . . Please put a note in Missions. 


rh 
A Life of Sacrifice and Service 


Mrs. E. H. Cushing, widow of Dr. J. N. 
Cushing, pioneer missionary to the Shans 
of Burma, exhibited in her life the true 
missionary spirit of sacrifice and service. 
She proved an efficient co-worker with her 
husband not only in his literary labors, 
which gave the Shans the Bible in their 
own language and also produced a Shan 
dictionary and grammar, but also in every 
part of his missionary work. For three 
years she carried on the entire work of 
one station while he labored in another 
far distant. ‘Twice she was obliged to 
leave Burma because of broken health 
before their furlough was due. For over 
twenty years she lived in America while 
Dr. Cushing stayed in Burma, only seeing 
him on his two furloughs during that 
time. While kept at home by duties to 
his parents and her own aged aunt, who 
had been a mother to her, and to see to 
the education of their boy, she was active 
in missionary work. For seven years she 
was field secretary of the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society of Pennsylvania, 
resigning to take charge of the Baptist 
Training School for Christian Workers 
located in Philadelphia. In 1905 Dr. 
Cushing came home arid they hoped their 
long period of separation was over. But 
in less than a month he died suddenly 
while they were both attending the May 
meetings in St. Louis. Mrs. Cushing went 
at once to Burma to complete certain 
translations on which her husband had 
been working. She remained there two 
or three years, and then returned to this 
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country. During the last few years she 
has spent a part of each year with her son, 
Dr. Herbert Howard Cushing, a professor 
in the Medico-Chirurgical College, in 
Philadelphia, and part of the time at her 
home in Plymouth, Mass. She was active 
in every good work in both places, con- 
ducting study classes and giving many 
missionary addresses. She was in Provi- 
dence to give a missionary address when 
she was stricken with apoplexy. She 
lingered unconscious for about a week, 
dying on April 30. She was buried beside 
her husband in Plymouth. 


i 
Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 


Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Mosier from New York for 
Burma, April 11, 1915. 

Miss Stella T. Ragon from New York for Burma, 
April 11, 1915. 

From San Francisco, July 10; Rose E. Nicolet for 
Capiz, Sarah Whelpton for Bacolod, Pods 


ARRIVED 


Rev. W. J. Longley and Mrs. Latins from Podili, 
South India, at San Francisco, May, 1915. 

Mrs. J. A. Cherney and daughter from Suifu, West 
China, at San Francisco, May, 1915. 

Rev. M. C. Parish and Mrs. Parish from Pegu, 
Burma, at San Francisco, April 27, 1915. 

Rev. W. F. Thomas, D.D., and Mrs. Thomas from 
Insein, Burma, at San Francisco, April 27, 1915. 

Mrs. H. W. Mix from Toungoo, Burma, at San Fran- 
cisco, April 27, 1915. 

Mrs. W. A. Hall, from Palabala, Congo, at New 
York, June 13, 1915. 

Rev. J. S. Timpany, M.D., and Mrs. Timpany 
from Hanumakonda, South India, at San Francisco, 
May 25, 1915 

Miss K. Gerow, M.D., from Hanumakonda, South 
India, at San Francisco, May 25, 1915. 

Rev. G. J. Huizinga and Mrs. Huizinga from Gadval, 
South India, at San Francisco, ay 5, 1915 

Rev. Henry Huizinga, be and. Mrs. Huizinga 
— Kurnool, South India, at ye Francisco, May 25, 

Rev. Joseph Paul from Sibsagor, Assam, at Ottawa, 
Kansas, March 17. 

Rev. B. P. Cross, from Tavoy, Burma, at New York, 


June 3, tg 
Rev. E. Shields, M.D., and Mrs. Shields from 
Yachowlu, Wes China, at Philadelphia, Pa., May 13, 


Rev. E. N. Harris from Shwegyin, Burma, at New 
York, June 3, 1915. 

Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, D.D., from Bassein, Burma, 
at New York, June 3, 1915. 

Rev. L. W. B. and Mrs. Jackman from Sadiya, Assam, 
at San Francisco, June 1, 1915. 

Clara A. Converse, from Yokohama, at San Fran- 
oo. May 10. 

Sara G. Phillips, at San Francisco, June 14. Address 
18 Arnold Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BORN 


To Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Foote, Osaka, Japan, March 
26, 1915, a son. 
To Dr. Charles D. and Mrs. Leach, Huchow, China, 
June 1, 1915, a son. 
Rev. and Mrs. D. C. Holtom of Mito, Japan, 


To 
January 31, 1915, a son. 
To Rev. and Mrs. J. V. Latimer of Huchow, China, 


a daughter. 
To Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Foster of Suifu, China, Febru- 


ary 10, 1915, a daughter. 
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Dedication Day in Salt Lake City 


ASREAT day it was, that day in Salt 

Lake City — May 16th— when the 
new and beautiful temple of Immanuel 
Church was set apart for the worship 
and service of God. Day of rejoicing 
for the Baptists of the Mormon capital 
and of the whole world. There in the 
heart of an apostate faith we had erected 
and were now to dedicate a noble edifice, 
worthy of the denomination and of the 
great Head of the Church. No wonder 
Dr. Louis S. Bowerman and his people 
were happy and proud. The Baptists 
on their way to the Convention in Los 
Angeles shared in both feelings, and were 
glad indeed to be there, if some of them 
could only attend one service. 

There were three great gatherings on 
the eventful Sunday. The programs were 
carried out effectively, with excellent 
music by the carefully trained choir, and 
sermons and addresses of uniformly high 
grade. Neighboring pastors, B. F. Bron- 


son, G. F. Fink, Geo. F. Lowe of Ogden, 
who brought 100 of his people with him, 
John McAllister, and M. H. Wilkerson 
had preliminary parts, as did visiting 
ministers, P. Clifford Cress of Cross, 
Montana, and Dr. C. B. Allen, Jr., of 
Montana. 

The dedicatory sermon on “ The Com- 
mendable, Church” was by Dr. James 
H. Spencer, of Colorado Springs, from 1 
Thess. 1:2: “We give thanks to God 
always for you all.” It was most ap- 
propriate that he could take this place, 
since his father, Dr. Dwight Spencer, 
organized the First Baptist Church in Salt 
Lake City, August Ist, 1883, with 18 
members. This temple is of interest, 
he said, for what it represents; namely, 
the people who have reared it, their 
character and function in human society, 
their place and function in the divine order 
of the Kingdom of heaven. This temple 
means (1) a worshiping people. The pul- 
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pit has a prominent place as the divinely 
established place for the utterance of 
spiritual and moral passion. It speaks to 
the highest interests of men, and is the 
divinely appointed platform of personal 
and social righteousness. It means (2) 
a working people. Here is the home of the 
“work of faith and labor of love and 
patience of faith in the Lord.” Here faith, 
hope and love all work in the intense and 
infinitely diversified activities at home and 
abroad of the modern church. It means 
(3) a witnessing people. We are witnesses 
with a Baptist emphasis in important 
particulars. We preserve in the form and 
order of the ordinances a beautiful and 
significant testimony to most fundamental 
and precious truths. But it will not be 
enough for us constantly to emphasize 
our distinctive principles. We must dis- 
tinguish everything we touch and we must 
touch everything. So shall we best pub- 
lish that for which we especially stand. 
It means (4) a waiting people. Chris- 
tianity looks to the future of the world 
even so far as to the end of it. The best 
way to “ wait” is to hasten the coming of 
the Lord by faithfulness in worship and 
work and witness, and so the establish- 
ment and extension of the Kingdom of 
heaven. The preacher made _ eloquent 
protest against the common _ practice, 
even among Baptists themselves, of mak- 
ing jests upon the ordinance which they 
profess to regard as so sacred and im- 
portant. 

At the afternoon service brief addresses 
were made by Dr. C. L. White, of the 
Home Mission Society, which put a gift 
of $15,000 and loan of $2,000 into this 
building; Dr. F. P. Haggard, of the 
Foreign Society; President Clinch, who 
spoke for the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion; and Dr. H. B. Grose, who repre- 
sented Missions and therefore the world 
field. The city was represented by its 
reform mayor, Hon. Samuel C. Park, who 
told how evils had been eradicated, and 
Dr. George E. Davies, of the First Presby- 
terian Church, who brought congratula- 
tions from all the churches. Dr. D. D. 
Proper, of the Home Mission Society’s 
Church Edifice Department, offered the 
dedicatory prayer, after impressive serv- 
ice of dedication, and the choir sang a 
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dedication hymn written for the occasion 
by the Editor of Missions. 

The building committee statement 
showed that the corner stone was laid Oct. 
23, 1910; the Sunday school rooms 
occupied June 2, 1911; the auditorium 
opened Jan. 10, 1915; cost of new edifice, 
lot and furnishings, $92,682, with debt of 
only $11,040. The church has great value 
for the money expended. The Home 
Mission Society put $13,200 into the 
old First Church property and $1,500 into 
the East Side property, so that in fact it 
has expended $30,000 in Salt Lake City 
and the new church, since the property 
brought over realized $31,600 on the new 
project. The membership is now 552; 
and in its eight years pastorate Dr. Bower- 
man has received 502, about 200 of them 
by baptism. Immanuel was organized 
Oct. 1, 1908, as a union of the First and 
East Side Churches. The Baptists now 
have the most complete working church 
edifice in the city. All visiting delega- 
tions were welcomed and entertained by 
the church with abounding hospitality. 
which none of the visitors will forget, 
May all prosperity attend our churches 
in Utah, which have a hard struggle against 
a dominant ecclesiastical system of great 
wealth and industry. H. B. G. 


ih 


From the Swedish Conference of 
Minnesota 


A NOTE OF APPRECIATION 


The following resolution was passed at 
the Swedish Baptist Conference of Minne- 
sota, held in Cambridge, June 16-20. 
Whereas, the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, the American Baptist 
Publication Society, the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, and the Ameri- 
can Baptist Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Mission Societies are the means of extend- 
ing the Kingdom at home and abroad, 
resolved, that we express our sincere 
appreciation to said societies, and recom- 
mend to our churches to support them 
generously. We thank the Minnesota 
Baptist State Convention for its true and 
hearty cooperation in our work, and pledge 
to said Convention our hearty support. 

E. Byorxcuest, Secretary. 
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THIS IS THE WAY TO HOLD REVIVALS 


The North Street Church, Kokomo, Rev. Carl Tatem, 
pastor, is having one of the greatest meetings of its 
history. The meetings are conducted by the Colpor- 
ters Rowland and Houghton. The house is packed 
each afternoon and evening, and the interest continues 
to grow. The pastor states that that part of the city 
has never been stirred as it is being now. ‘Twenty-four 
have been forward the first ten days of the meetings, 
twenty of which have been received for membership, 
and others are under deep conviction. Much personal 
work is being done by the membership, prayer meetings 
held in the homes daily, and each evening after school 
the children are given a service with stereopticon views 
of the Life of Christ, in which 300 children are in daily 
attendance. Sunday morning there were 237 in 
Sunday school, 100 more than the Sunday previous. 
Sunday afternoon the church was darkened and a 
stereopticon lecture was given on the missionary work 
of the Publication Society. Rev. Kenny was also 
present and spoke a few words in behalf of Franklin 
College. The meetings will continue through the com- 
ing week. — Baptist Observer (Indiana). 


There were 51 confessions during the 
meetings, mostly adults, and nearly all of 
whom united with the church. This 
church is made up of about 100 members, 
practically all factory employees working 
for a low wage. Their excellent pastor, 
who could command a good salary from a 
stronger church, works in the factory for a 
livelihood and gives the church all the 
rest of his time at about $120 per year, to 
enable them to meet street assessments, 
building debts, etc., which would have been 
impossible otherwise. During the meetings 
he came from the factory to the church 
work, going without supper and spending 
that time in visiting and personal work. 
There are few men giving all their time to 
the work who live nearer to their people 
and get more pastoral work done than does 
this worthy brother. The church expects 
soon to be able to give him full support, 
so that the field which is large and offers 
splendid opportunities may have all his 
time. The offering to the Publication 
Society as an appreciation of the colpor- 
ters’ work was $50. 


FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOLS ——- THEN CHURCHES. 


Our Swedish Sunday school missionary, 
Rev. P. E. Engberg, of Bridgeport, Conn... 
tells of a little Sunday school that was 
started four years ago at Glen Cove, 


L. I. “The mission work in connection 
with it has developed into an independent 
Baptist church of thirty members organ- 
ized two weeks ago. Most of our Swedish 
churches have started with a little Sunday 
school; and sometimes when churches 
have decreased in membership so that they 
have not been able to support a pastor the 
Sunday school has been the means of 
keeping the Church alive. That is the 
case right. here in Dover, N. J. Of the 
Swedish population more than fifty per 
cent left the city in the last ten years, now 
they are expecting an uplift again as new 
factories are being built.” 


A COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The following is a good illustration of 
the missionary work of the Publication 
Society, and shows what can be done in 
a country Sunday school. In November, 
1912, David P. Ward organized a Sunday 
school at Ethanac, California, in a school 
house, and his brother, Dayton Ward, was 
elected superintendent. There had been 
no religious work in the community for 
many years. Boys and girls were in homes 
where the Bible was practically an unknown 
book, and the Lord’s Day was spent in 
idleness or visiting. Slowly and surely 
the Sunday school won its way, and boys 
and girls were brought under its influence 
and led to a higher and better life. In 
November, 1913, a Baptist church was 
organized by Mr. Ward, and was recog- 
nized and joined the Santa Ana Valley 
Association the same week. For a couple 
of months, F, G. Huling, a student from 
the University of Redlands preached to 
them, and later was ordained. ‘The mem- 
bership reported in 1914 was 25; there 
were 7 additions by baptism and 19 by 
letter, with decrease of one by death. 
The church has a house of worship valued 
at $1,500. ‘The Sunday school enrolment 
is 40, and the women’s joint aid and mis- 
sionary society has 18 members. 
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The Convention Seal 


The corporate seal of the Convention, which 
under its authority the Executive Committee 
has approved, presents to us in beautiful form 
those New Testament truths to which as Baptists 
we ,are unreservedly committed. We preach 
that One is our teacher and all we are brethren. 
We call no man Father for One is our Father. 
Nor do we permit any one to call us masters, 
for One is our Master— the Christ. We shall 
not seek to exalt ourselves but with humility 
shall endeavor to be of service in promoting the 
Kingdom of God. We shall stand for the 
freedom of the individual and the freedom of 
the Church, and will not fail to recognize the 
truth that in union there is strength, and that 
as members of the universal, invisible Church, 
the Church that Christ loved and for’ which He 
gave Himself that He might sanctify it (Eph. 
5 : 25-6), it is our duty and our privilege with 
good will to do service as unto the Lord where- 
soever and to whomsoever the opportunity may 
offer, and that our field is the world. 


—From President Clinch’s address. 


MISSIONS 


“MISSIONS” FOR SEPTEMBER 





WILL CONTAIN: 
A Special Missionary Hymn with 
music. 
Dedication Day at Dunlap. 


What We Saw at Lodge Grass among 
the Crows. 


Convention Snap Shots. 


The Five Year Program and the 
Great Campaign. 


The Whirlwind at Gauhati. 
Helps to Optimism. 


First Chapters of Our New Mission- 
ary Story. 
Plans and Programs for the Year. 





Subscribe Now. Send for Sample Copy. 
MISSIONS, Ford Building, Boston. 
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A SURE INCOME FOR LIFE 


SINCE 1882, the Home Mission Society has received more than twelve 
hundred thousand dollars, and issued therefor Annuity Bonds bearing 


interest from four to nine per cent. each year. 


The interest is paid 


quarterly or semi-annually, as each may desire. 
{| Between the ages of one and thirty-nine inclusive, the rate is 4 per 


cent., or $40 on each thousand. 


{{ Between forty and seventy-nine inclusive, the rate per thousand is as 


many dollars as you are years old plus ten. 


Example: Your age is sixty- 


seven: add ten, and you have seventy-seven dollars, or 7 7-10 per cent. 
{| For eighty, and above, the rate is nine per cent., or $90 per thousand. 


§ If the income of the bond is extended to a second person, after the 
first has died, the rate per thousand is always the amount of the average 
age, plus eight. Example: Average age seventy-two, add eight equals 
eighty dollars. This rule works every time. 


q For Sample Annuity Bond and Annuity Booklet, giving all information, 
kindly address Charles L. White, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY, 
Established 1832 


Cut this out and put it in your pocket-book 








Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
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Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 


An ideal beverage,of high 


grade and greal nutritive value 
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It is conceded that the individual 
communion cup is the best. 

Why not introduce it now? 

It is reverent. It is sanitary. 

The service is chaste and beautiful. 

The quality of our Service is the 
finest on the market. 

Quality— not price — should deter- 
mine your choice. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 





Individual Communion Service Co. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 
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Big Meetings 


' can be held in Carnie-Goudie Gospel 
| Tents, rain or shine, with perfect com- 
| fort and safety. Used by more preachers 
| than any other make. Strong and secure, 
| easy to put up and take down, perfect 
| acoustic properties. 


Qarnie-Goupie 


Gospel Tents 


If you are going to buy or rent tents 


| for meetings this summer, write now for 
| the Carnie-Goudie Tent Book —free. All 
| about tents, seats, flags, lights, banners, 
| and the renting of complete outfits. 





| 


| 504 A Street 


Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 





ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Faculty of fifteen professors and instructors (including five in the German Department). 

Nine Departments: Old Testament, New Testament, English Bible and Biblical Languages, Church History, Sys- 
tematic Theology, Christian Ethics (including Sociology) and Pastoral Theology, Homiletics, History and Phi- 
losophy of Religion and Missions (including Religious Education), Elocution. Courses partly elective. Series 
of Special Lectures throughout the year by eminent men. ‘ ; 

Equipment: New and completely furnished dormitory, with gymnasium, music room and parlor for social gatherings, 
Library enlarged and improved. Attractive reading room. Commodious chapel and class rooms. 

Rochester: A growing and progressive city of 250,000. Many varieties of religious and philanthropic work. Strong 
churches with able preachers. Noted for its Sunday Schools. Unusual opportunities for observation and practi- 
cal experience. Privileges of the University of Rochester. 


Address all requests for catalogues, correspondence regarding admission, etc., to J. W. A. STEWART, Dean 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION 


Founded in 1825 Twelve Instructors 


THOROUGH COURSES, ELECTIVES, GRADUATE WORK DEGREES 
OFFERED, EXPENSES WITHIN ABILITY OF ALL 


For information address GEORGE E. HORR, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available to approved students. 
Seminary within 13 miles of Philadelphia. Metropolitan advantages. 
Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsylvania warrant offer of the following Courses: 
I. Regular Courses for Preachers and Pastors.— Seminary. Degree of B. D. or Diploma. 
II. Special ae for Community Service.— Seminary and University. Degrees of B. D. 
and A. M. 
III. Training for Advanced Scholarship——Seminary and University. Degree of Th.M. or Ph.D. 


For information address 
MILTON G. EVANS, President, Cuester, Pa. 














Colgate Theological Seminary 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


The Theological Seminary of Colgate University offers courses 
covering three years, planned to give thorough equipment and 
training for the work of the Christian ministry. One term of 
the senior year is spent in New York City. The faculty num- 
bers ten besides lecturers. For information address 

Wiuuiam H. Atuson, Dean 








DENISON UNIVERSITY 


At Granville, the beautiful. Seventy-five years old. Nearly 
700 students. Faculty of 45. Sixteen Buildings. An ideal college 
with strong curriculum and equal advantages for young men and 
young women. Classics, Science, Engineering, Music, Art. Ad- 
mirable Influences. Granville chosen as site of the New Mission- 
ary Home. Send for catalogue and information to the President, 


DR. CLARK W. CHAMBERLAIN, Granville, Ohio 








BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
JOHN HOWARD HARRIS, President 


COLLEGE: with courses in Arts, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Science, 
Chemistry, Biology, Domestic Science, Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engi- 
neering. ACADEMY: for young men and boys. INSTITUTE: for young 
women. SCHOOL OF MUSIC: for both sexes. Healthy surroundings, 
pure mountain water. 


For catalogue address WALTER S. WILCOX, Registrar, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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THE RatTSSY MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Founded Tay Ly oe —Conducted under the auspices of the 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
The address a =: School is 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A residential school for the special preparation of young women for Home and Foreign Mission fields. In- 
struction is given in Bible and Theology, in Comparative Religions, Church History and Administration, Chris- 
tian Missions (Home and Foreign), Church Order and Discipline, Sunday School Pedagogy, Preparation for Pub- 
lic Addresses, Sociology, Personal Work, Industrial Arts, Domestic Science, in Medical, Physical, Vocal Culture, 
Music and Kindergarten. 

Three courses are outlined, one for high school graduates, consisting of three years; one for college graduates, 
consisting of two years, both of which lead to the school diploma; the third is a special course for unclassified stud- 
ents, offered to those who have not had full educational preparation and also to those who enter simply for self- 
improvement. All foreign students who have not had high school preparation should write to the President for sug- 
gestions as to conditions of their entrance. 

Pastors of Chicago Baptist Churches and eminent instructors and professors from well-known educational 
institutions assist the resident faculty. Address Dr. Warren P. Behan, President, Baptist Missionary Training 
School, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, III. 


GORDON 


‘‘A School of the Bible, of Culture, of Missions, of Preaching, of Prayer and of 
Methods,’”’ with three Departments, of Theology, Missions and Christian Work, 
in a broad curriculum of college and graduate work, conducted by a group of 
evangelical interdenominational leaders, assisted by recognized specialists. Sixty 
full courses by O. P. Gifford, A. Z. Conrad, John L. Campbell, Margaret E. 
Slattery, W. W. Weeks, Nathan E. Wood, Isaac Taylor Headland, and many 
others, with briefer special courses. Qualified college and non-college men and 
women are welcomed without charges to a strong student body, who are in large 
demand in mission-fields, the pastorate and many other lines, and to a work car- 
ried on with Boston educational, religious, musical and other advantages. 

Address, for catalog or personal correspondence 


DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD The Gordon Bible Institute Boston, Mass. 














= Paciric Mart Steamsuip Company pioneered the first steamship con- 

nection between the United States, Japan and China, inaugurating the service 
by the sailing of the S. S. “Colorado” from San Francisco January 1, 1867. From 
that day to this the service has been maintained, with a continually improved 
class of vessel, and it has been the earnest effort of the Management to provide 
the safest and most comfortable ships and to train the officers and attendants, in 
their personal contact with the public, to render a service in every way satisfac- 
tory to its patrons. 

The Pactric Matt StEamsuip Company has been a strong factor in the extension 
of the missionary movement throughout the Orient during all the years of its 
operation. From the very first it assisted, by arranging for reduced rates for the 
movement of the missionary associations, and has maintained reduced rates ever 
since. The Paciric Mart Steamsuip Company today operates the only line under 
the American flag connecting the United States and the Orient. It earnestly 
requests your patronage in order that this flag may be continued on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

GENERAL OFFICEs, 
Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. P. Scuwerin, H. N. Tuomas, 
Vice-President and General Manager Acting General Passenger Agent 


Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States 
Canada, Europe and the Orient 
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Something New from Mr. Howell 


Dear Friends: 








A 

For years I have been talking about our low 

prices, our Missionary Bureau, our foreign ship- r 
ments, our export packing, and our Golden Rule 
policy. I have been after foreign business only. 

Ss 





Now I have a proposition that I know will appeal to you 
pastors, friends of Missionaries, and other church people, 
who have need for a good typewriter. I have a™spectal offer 
Jor you. Write to me and let me tell you -ae-—- 

what it is. 








eae Ihonestl 
I am particularly interested in this be- “rsa yeni 


cause for years I have been trying to con- | can reduc« 
vince our Advertising Department of the 
value of church papers. We are experi- 
menting with the papers in which I have 


your house- 
hold expen- 
ses 20% or 





been running my Missionary ads. Now, 
please write to me right away, and help me 
convince our people here that Missionary 
publications appeal to buyers here at home, 


1-5 by sup- 
plying your 
needs from 


our house 


iOSSPs$ ros JOWIMIGA] OOTs~% 








as well as to Missionaries in the foreign 


field. 


If you want a hundred-dollar typewriter for 
$48.50, write me today and ask for my special 
30-DAYS’ FREE TRIAL proposition. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


Missionary Bureau @ 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Avenue Bridge—CHICAGO 










——— 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


A vocational school on Christian and Social Service lines. Exceptional opportunity for young women to train 
as pastors’ assistants, or for city, home or foreign mission, Sunday-school, settlement work, etc. strong faculty — 
and special lectures. New fireproof building with all the comforts of home. A Mission under exclusive control 
of students, and a well-equipped Neighborhood House gives unsurpassed opportunity for practical training. The 
aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth of the student. Send for A 
catalogue. J. Mitnor Wixsvur, D.D., President. Mrs. J. Mrtnor Wisur, Dean. 























SALESMEN “@s ELL 


corning $50 to $150 per week. Write quick forsample and terri- 
berg. FG Makers of the famous threeand five plyOAK CASES [as 


selling like wild-fire. ("Everybody's a Customer, 
Hytec’s Factories, 244 Mejestic Bidy.,tadienspelis, Indians Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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The Kennedy 


School of Missions 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D. D., President 


A Graduate School for Special Missionary Preparation. 
Interdenominational. Open to candidates, appointees, 
and missionaries. Large faculty. Exceptional library. 
Courses in phonetics, certain vernaculars, history and 
religions of mission fields, sociology, Bible, business 
methods, etc. Year begins Sept. 22nd. Address 


The Seeretary, E. W. CAPEN, Ph. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Associated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Scholarly and practical training for the ministry. 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 








Training Sunday-School and other lay workers. 















WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 


by, NEW CATALOG 
-4of Church Furniture 


This boék quotes lowest prices on 
high quality Pulpit’ Chairs, Pul- 
pits, Pews, Book Racks, Reading 
Stands, Hymn Boards, etc.; mailed on 
W request. Write for it today. We can 
save you money whether on a single 
™ pulpitchairor complete seating facilities 
@ for your church. Getour prices. Write 


i @ postal today for Catalog No. 97M218 
4 SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 


ALLL LLL hd 

























FOR CHURCH 


R E L | E F TREASURERS. 


If your position as Church treasurer gives you ‘‘an ever- 
lasting lot of work’’ and keeps you up late at night making 
out statements and posting up accounts, let us show you 
how to reduce your work 40 or 50% by using our new Time- 
Saving Church Account Book. Sample sheet and explana- 
tion to any Pastor or church official. Ask also for our low 
price on ‘‘Duplex’’ church envelope 


S. 
MEIGS PUBLISHING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





PIPE TONE FOLDING 
ORGAN $10.00 AND UP 


It is not the case that makes the Organ. 
It is the superior construction of the action 
combined with the best quality of Reeds, 
made from pipe and Bell Metal. We are 
practical Organ Builders. We exchange in 
5 years for a New Organ. Our organs satisfy. 
We are in business to stay. Our guarantee 
is the best. Our $10 organ beats the world. 
Free catalog. 

A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
211 [Englewood Avenue, Chicago 











Attention Church Societies 


_ Do you need money? 100 per cent profit for ask- 
ing your friends to use the best starch they ever used. 
Permanent income year after year, with little effort 
on your part. Full particulars upon request. 


DOMESTIC FINISH STARCH CO. 


Station “A,’? Kansas City, Mo. 
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HAH HANAN ARAN AR IRIAN 


Money for your 


Church Work 


— for the missions 

— for aid societies 

— for a new organ, or church 
furnishings 

— or, to help pay off charcb 
indebtedness 


SELL THORO 


The new, powdered 
Toilet Soap 


* 
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: Thoro is a secret formula, from 
= an old recipe. It is made entirely 
% of sterilized, soft, white corn meal 
*% and powdered olive oil soap, deli- 
% cately perfumed. 

* Absolutely pure— contains no 
% chemicals, alkali, grit or other 
¥ harmful ingredients. 

% Cleanses, nourishes, softens and 
% whitens the skin. 

* Comes in a handsome, en- 
3% ameled dispenser which insures 
% clean, fresh, untouched soap for 
x ? ’ Pp 

% every wash. 

% And costs less to use than any 
¥% other toilet soap. 

* Enthusiastically recommended 
* by prominent church workers. 
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So easy to sell—it really 
sells itself 


Every housewife will want it— when 
she sees it. All you need do is to show 
it— Thoro does the rest. 

The members of your church society 
can easily raise any needed funds by sell- 
ing Thoro. Price 25 cents the can. 


Your profit on every gross 
is $18—or 100% clear 


A gross costs you $18 and sells for $36. 

No investment required. No money in ad- 
vance—pay us after the goods are sold. We pay 
the freight to any part of the country. 

Mail 10c in stamps to cover postage, and we 
will send you, free and postpaid, a regular 25c 
size can of Thoro, and full information regard- 
ing our liberal plan. 


THORO POWDERED 
TOILET SOAP CO. 


Los Angeles, California Dept. B 
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JERE OBIS ROORIOR 
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Buy from Your Own House 











¥.VERY Baptist who receives 

Ny} this Monthly is urgently re- 

quested to remember that 

he is a shareholder in the 

American Baptist Publica- 

tion Society, that every dol- 

lar passed through the Society’s treasury 

yields its dividend to help support the 

colporters, both English and of other 

tongues. Attention is also called to 

the fact that our Periodicals are Bap- 

tist-made for Baptist use. Be loyal 

to your own Society. Our Mail 

Order System is devised to serve out- 

of-town buyers. Send for Catalogues 

and Book Announcements, which are 
furnished free on request. 





AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Boston : Chicago F hiladelphia St. Louis : Toronto, Can. 














Buy from Your Own House 
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